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The Firebrand,” 


By 8. R. OROCKETT. 


Cuaptrr XIV. 


THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 


Vy ITH small compunction el Sarria turned Don Tomas over 

with his foot and coolly appropriated the cloak he had 
discarded, as also his headgear, which was banded with gay colours, 
and of the shape affected by the dandies of Seville. 

Then swinging the cloak about him, and setting the hat upon 
his head jauntily, he strode to the garden door. 

Above he could hear the angry voice of a woman, with intervals 
of silence as if for a low-toned inaudible reply. Then a wail of 
despair and grief—that nearly sent him up the stairs at a tiger's 
rush, that would have scattered his enemies before him like chaff. 
For it was the voice of his Dolores he heard for the second time. 
But of late el Sarria had learned some of the wisdom of caution. 
He knew not the force Luis might have within the house, and he 
might only lose his own life without benefiting either Dolores or 
his son. 

Then there was a slow foot on the stairs, coming down. The 
light went out above, and he heard a heavy breathing behind the 
closed door by which he stood. 

“ Tomas—Tomas!” said a voice, “ here is the brat. It is asleep, 
do it quietly so that the mother may not be alarmed. I cannot 
stir without her hearing me and asking the reason.” 

And in the arms of Ramon Garcia was placed the breathing 
body of his first-born son. The door was shut before he could 
move, so astonished he was by the softness of that light burden, 
that Tia Elvira’s unamuleted groin escaped safe for that time— 
which, indeed, afterwards turned out to be just as well. 

So at the door of his enemy el Sarria stood dumb and stricken, 

* Copyright in the United States of America by S. R. Crockett, 1901. 
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the babe in his arms. For the fact that this child that was his 
and Dolores’s, annihilated for the moment even revenge from 
his soul. 

But a hand was laid on his shoulder. 

“ Haste thee, haste,” hissed the witch-wife, La Giralda, Elvira’s 
friend and rival, “ hast thou smitten strongly? She lies behind 
the door. I cannot hear her breath, so all must be well. I saw 
thee stoop to the blow. Well done, well done! And the brain- 
pan of the ill-disposed. and factious Senor Tomas is comfortably 
cracked, too. He had but sevenpence in his pockets, and a bad 
peseta with a hole in it. Such fellows have no true moral worth. 
But come away, come away! Presently Don Luis will miss the 
Tia and give the alarm. Give me the babe!” 

But this Ramon would not do, holding jealously to his own. 

“ What can you, a man, do with a babe?” she persisted. “Can 
you stop its mouth from crying. Is there milk in your breasts to 
feed its little blind mouth? Give it to me, I say!” 

“Nay,” said el Sarria, shaking her off, “not to you. Did not 
this murderous woman come from your waggons? Is not her 
place under your canvas?” 

“Tt shall be so no more, if your stroke prove true,” said the 
gipsy. “I shall be the queen and bring up this youngling to 
be the boldest horse-thief betwixt this filthy Aragon and the 
Gipsy-barrio of Granada, where La Giralda’s cave dives deepest 
into the rock.” 

“No, I will not!” said the man, grasping the babe so tightly 
that it whimpered, and stretched its little body tense as a bow- 
string, “I will take him to the hills and suckle him with goat’s 
milk! He shall be no horse-thief, but a fighter of men!” 

“ Ah, you are an outlaw—a lad of the hills? I thought so,” 
chuckled the woman, “come away quickly, then, brave man- 
slayer, I know a better way than either. The sisters, the good 
women of the convent will take him at a word from me. I know 
the night watch—a countrywoman of mine, little Concha. She 
will receive him through the wicket and guard him well—being 
well paid, that is, as doubtless your honour can pay!” 

“What, little Concha Cabezos?” said Ramon with instant 
suspicion, “ was she not a traitress to her mistress? Was it not 
through her treachery that her mistress came hither ?” 

“Little Concha—a traitress,” laughed the old woman. “ Nay 
—nay ! you know her not, evidently. She may, indeed, be almost 
everything else that a woman can be, so her enemies say. No 
cloistered Saint Teresa is our little Concha, but, for all that, 
she is of a stock true to her salt, and only proves fickle to her 
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lovers. Come quickly and speak with her. She is clever, the 
little Concha, and her advice is good.” 

They passed rapidly along the road, deep in white dust, but 
slaked now with the dew, and cool underfoot. The babe lifted 
up his voice and wept. 

“ Here, give him me. I cannot run away with him if I would,” 
said the gipsy. ‘You may keep your hand on my arm, if only 
you will but give him me!” 

And the gipsy woman lifted the little puckered features to her 
cheek, and crooned and clucked till the child gradually soothed 
itself to sleep face-down on her shoulder. 

“‘ How came Concha at the house of the nuns?” said Ramon. 

“That you must ask herself,’ answered the woman, “some 
quarrel it was. Luis Fernandez never loved her. He wished 
her out of the house from the first. But here we are!” 

First came a great whitewashed forehead of blind wall, then in 
the midst a small circular tower where at one side was a door, 
heavily guarded with great iron plates and bolts, and on the 
other a deep square aperture in which was an iron turnstile—the 
House of the Blessed Innocents at last. 

The gipsy woman went directly up to the wicket, and whispered 
through the turnstile. There was a dim light within which 
presently brightened as if a lamp had been turned up. 

The woman stepped back to el Sarria’s side. 

“The little Concha is on duty,” she whispered. “Go thou 
up and speak with her! Nay, take the child if thou art so 
jealous of him. I would not have stolen the boy. Had the 
nationals not killed el Sarria, I had said that thou wert the 
man!” 

Ramon took the babe awkwardly. 

“At any event thou art a brave fighter,” she murmured, “and 
cracked that evil-doing Tomas’s skull for him to a marvel. Thou 
shalt have all the help La Giralda can give thee!” 

Ramon, with the babe in his arms, put his head within, and 
spoke to Concha. A little cry, swiftly checked, came forth from 
the whitewashed portress’ lodge of the House of the Innocents, 
Then after five minutes Ramon kissed the little puckered face of 
his son, and each of the dimpled fat red hands he held so tightly 
clenched, and laid him on the revolving iron-plate of the con- 
ventual turn-stile. Without a creek the axle turned, and ina 
moment more the child was in the arms of Holy Church, pleasantly 
represented for the nonce by the very secular charms of little 
Concha Cabezos. 

Then a word or two were spoken. Concha told the outlaw how, 
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by a letter purporting to come from himself, forged by Don Luis 
or his brother, Dolores had been advised to put herself under the 
protection of his beloved friend Don Luis Fernandez “ until happier 
days.” Concha also told how the miller had found an excuse to 
send her from the house in disgrace, and how for her needlework 
and skill in fine broidery she had been received at the Convent of 
the Holy Innocents, how Manuela from the priest’s house and 
this gipsy wise-woman “Tia Elvira” had watched over Dolores 
ever since, not allowing her to hold any communication with the 
outside world, and especially with her former waiting-maid. 

“Then came the news of your death,” she continued, “and 
after that the guard upon Dolores was redoubled, and till to-night 
I have heard nothing. But the babe shall be safe and unknown 
here among the sisters. Yet for the future’s sake give me some 
token that you may claim him by. All such things are entered 
in a book as being brought with a child.” 

El Sarria passed within the turnstile a golden wristlet his mother 
had given him at his first communion, when he was the best and 
most dutiful boy in all Sarria, and held by the priest to bea 
pattern communicant. 

“Can you not stay yet other twenty-four hours in Sarria?” 
asked Concha. “If so, we must try to bring your Dolores where 
she will be as safe as the child.” 

“T would stay a year to preserve from harm a hair of her head 
—TI who have wronged her!” 

“ Ah,” sighed Concha through the wicket as if she knew all 
about unworthy suspicion on the part of lovers, “men are like 
that. They are ready to suspect the most loving and the most 
innocent, but we women forgive them ! ” 

Then pouting her pretty red lips the little Concha spoke low in 
the ear of el Sarria a while. After five minutes of this whispered 
colloquy, she added aloud : 

“Then we will proceed. Go, do your part. You may trust 
La Giralda. Go quickly. You have much to do.” 

And little Concha snapped to the shutter of the wicket in his 
face. 

Much to do. Yes, it was true. What with Dolores in the power 
of his false friend Luis and the evil hag Tia Elvira, his gentlemen 
to attend upon at their inn, and the grave-digger lying with a 
broken head in the garden, el Sarria might be said to have had 
some private business upon his hands. And this, too, in addition 
to his affairs of state—the Abbot’s commission, his own outlawry, 
and the equal certainty of his being shot whether he fell into the 
hands of the Migueletes or of the national soldiers, 
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Yet in spite of all these, never since the evil night of his first 
home-coming to Sarria had he been so happy as when he retraced 
his way in company with La Giralda in the direction of the Mill 
House. 

And as he went, thinking no thought save of Dolores and his 
love, suddenly the only man who would have dared to cross his 
path stood before him. 

“ Ah, sirrah,” cried Rollo, the Scot, “is this your service? ‘To 
run the country with women—and not even to have the sense to 
choose a pretty one. What mean you by this negligence, dog of 
Galicia ? ” 

“T attend to my own affairs,” answered Ramon, with a sullen 
and boding quiet, “ do me the favour to go about yours.” 

Hot-blood Rollo leaped upon him without a word, taking the 
older and stronger man at unawares with his young litheness. 
He saw Ramon’s fingers moving to the knife in its sheath by his 
side. But ere they could reach it, his hand was on the giant’s 
wrist and his pistol at his ear. 

“A finger upon your Albacetan and you die!” cried Rollo. “I 
would have you Gallegans learn that the servant is not greater 
than his lord.” 

Now Ramon knew that not his life, but that of Rollo hung on a 
hair. For he was conscious that La Giralda’s knife was bare and 
that that lady was simply choosing her opportunity. If Rollo had 
been older most likely Ramon would have waited motionless for 
Giralda’s thrust, and then turned the young man under his heel, 
precisely as he had done to the grave-digger earlier in the night. 
But as they rode from the abbey he had admired the young 
fellow’s gallant bearing and perhaps heard also of his flouting 
of his own Miguelete enemies at the inn of San Vicente. So for 
this time he had pity upon him, 

“Stand back, Giralda,” he commanded. Then to Rollo he said, 
“Forgive my seeming negligence, Senor. It was only seeming. 
The honour of my wife, and the life of my child are at stake, I 
am Ramon Garcia the outlaw, whom you saw fall upon the altar 
of the Abbey of Montblanch. This is my home. My wife is here 
and near to death in the house of mine enemy. Let these things 
be my excuse!” 

Rollo dropped his pistol, like a good sportsman, mechanically 
uncocking it as he did so. His generous impulses were as fierce 
and swift as his other passions. 

“Tell me all,” he said, “ ’fore God I will help you—aye, before 
any king or monk on earth. A brave man in such trouble has 
the first claim of all upon Rollo Blair!” 
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“ And your companions ?” said el Sarria. 

“TI give myself no trouble about them,” cried Rollo. “ Seiior 
Mortimer will visit the vineyards and wine cellars to-morrow 
end be happy. And as for Master Etienne, has he not the 
little Concha to search for? Besides, even if he had not, he 
would not be six hours in the place without starting a new love 
affair.” 

Then, as they turned backwards along the road, el Sarria 
told Rollo all his tale, and the young Scot found himself, for 
the first time, deep among the crude mother-stuff of life and 
passion. 

“ And I thought that I had lived!” he said, and looked long at 
the huge form of the outlaw by his side, to whom deadly peril 
was as meat and drink, yet whom any man might slay, and gain 
a reward for the deed. 

“T see it!” cried Rollo, whose quick brain caught the con- 
ditions of the problem even as Ramon was speaking. “And if I 
help, my companions will help also. I answer for them!” 

For this young man was in the habit, not only of undertaking 
remarkable adventures himself, but, out of mere generosity, of 
engaging his friends in them as well. Yet never for 2 moment 
did Rollo doubt that he was acting not only for the best, but 
positively in a manner so reasonable as almost to be hum- 
drum. 

So upon this occasion, finding el Sarria in difficulties, he pledged 
himself to the hilt to assist that picturesque outlaw. Doubtless, 
had he first come across a captain of Migueletes in trouble about 
Ramon’s capture, he would have taken a hand in bringing about 
that event with a truly admirable and engaging impartiality. 
This was perhaps the quality which most of all endeared Rollo to 
his friends. 

“Concha—Concha,” Rollo was thinking deeply and quickly; 
“tell me what kind of girl is this Concha?” 

“She is as other girls,” said el Sarria, indifferently enough, 
who had not till that night troubled his head much about her, 
“a good enough girl—a little light-hearted perhaps, but then— 
she is an Andaluse, and what can you expect? Also well- 
looking x 

“And has been told so as often as I was in my youth!” said 
the old woman La Giralda, breaking in. “Of Concha Cabezos 
this man knows nothing, even if he be el Sarria risen from the 
dead (as indeed I suspected from the first), And if, as he says, 
she is somewhat light of hearts and heel, the little Concha has a 
wise head and a loyal heart to all except her would-be lovers. 
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Being a Sevillana, and with more than a drop of Romany blood in 
her veins, she hath never gotten the knack of that. But you 
may trust her with your life, young stranger, aye, or (what is 
harder) with another woman’s secret. Only, meantime, do not 
make love to her. That is a game at which the Senorita Concha 
always wins! ” 

Rollo twirled his moustache, and thought. He was not so 
sure. At twenty-five, to put a woman on such a pedestal is 
rather a whet to the appetite than otherwise to a spirited 
young man. 

“And what do you intend to do with the grave-digging 
Fernandez ?” asked Rollo. 

“Why,” said Ramon simply, “to tell truth I intended to cover 
him up in the grave he had made, all but his head, and let him 
get out as best he could!” 

“ Appropriate,” agreed Rollo, “but crude, and in the circum- 
stances not feasible. We must take this Fernandez indoors after 
we have arranged the garrison of the house. We will make his 
brother nurse him. Fraternal affection was never better em- 
ployed, and it will keep them both out of mischief. And how 
soon, think you, could your wife be moved?” asked Rollo. 

Ramon shrugged his shoulders helplessly, and turned to 
La Giralda. 

“When I had my second,” she said (“he that was hanged at 
Gibraltar by the English because the man he stabbed died to 
spite him), it was at the time of the vintage. And lo! all 
unexpectedly I was overtaken even among the very clusters. 
So I went aside behind the watcher’s cata huts.... And 
after I had washed the boy I went back and finished my row. 
There are no such women in these days, el Sarria. This of 
thine——” 

“ Peace, Giralda,” said Ramon sternly ; “ Dolores is as a dove, 
and weak from long trouble of heart. On your head, I ask of 
you, could we move her in twenty-four hours and yet risk nothing 
of the life ?” 

“Yes, as the Virgin sees me,” asserted La Giralda, holding up 
her hands, “if so be I have the firming of the bands about her— 
of linen wide and strong they must be made—to be mine own 
afterwards, And then she must be carried between four stout 
men, as I shall show you how.” 

“Tt shall be done,” cried Rollo. “I will find the men, do you 
provide the linen, el Sarria. I will hie me to the convent early 
to-morrow morning and talk with this little Concha!” 

“ You will not be admitted,” said La Giralda somewhat scorn- 
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fully, “the Mother Superior is most strict with all within the 
walls.” 

“But I shall ask for the Mother Superior,” said the modest 
youth, “and, gad! if I get only six quiet minutes of the old lady, 
I warrant she will refuse me nothing—to the half of her kingdom. 
Meantime, here we are! Is it not so?” 

The huge black circle of the mill-wheel rose before them 
against the whitewash ef the unwindowed wall. They could not 
see the Mill House itself from this point, and they halted before 
going further, in order to make their dispositions. 

“ What we are going to do is not strictly within the letter of 
the law,” explained Rollo, cheerfully, “ but it is the best I can 
think of, and containing as it does the elements of justice, may 
commend itself as a solution to all parties. If these Fernandez 
gentlemen kidnap other men’s wives, devise the murder of their 
children, and strive to have the men themselves shot, they cannot 
complain of a little illegality. This is the house. Well, it must 
be ours for twenty-four hours—no more, no less. Then, if no 
accidents happen, we will return it to Senor Luis Fernandez. All 
set? Adelante, then!” 

And with Rollo in the van, el Sarria following a little behind 
and La Giralda bolting the doors and generally protecting the 
rear, the party of possession went upwards into the Mill House to 
argue the matter with Senor Luis and his friend Tia Elvira. 

These worthy people, however, were not in the sick chamber of 
Dolores Garcia, which, on the whole, was just as well. At aa 
earlier part of the night the Tia had administered to Dolores a 
potion which caused her to sleep soundly for several hours. For 
the Tia was skilled in simples, as well as in a good many things 
of a nature far from simple. A faint clinking sound, as of 
counting money, guided Rollo to the spot. 

The master of the house and his “Tia” sat bending over a 
table in the upper hall, or general meeting-place of the family. 
The door which opened off the stairway up which the visitors 
came, gave a slight creak, but Luis Fernandez and his associate 
were so engrossed in their work that neither of them lifted 
their eyes. 

A considerable number of trinkets of gold and silver, articles 
of attire, crucifixes and ornaments were spread out upon the 
table. As soon as Ramon’s eyes fell upon these, Rollo felt him 
grip his arm convulsively, but the young man resolutely kept the 
outlaw behind him. The time was not yet. 

Tia Elvira was not for the moment on good terms with her 
companion. 
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“ Listen, Luis Fernandez,” she said, extending a pair of withered 
claws across the table like the talons of some unclean bird, “if 
you think that I am going to do your business and run hot 
chances of the iron necklace that has no beads, and then when all 
is done allow your father’s son to cheat me out of my dues, you 
are much mistaken. If youdo not deliver me all the ornaments 
her husband gave this woman Dolores, according to your agree- 
ment, by the chief of the devils that inhabit the four hells I will 
go to the corregedor to-morrow and lodge information against you 
and your brother for the crime of child murder!” 

“And where, think you, would you find yourself in such a 
case?” quoth Luis Fernandez, a cold-eyed, dark-haired man of 
forty years of age. He sat leaning well over the table, the more 
precious of the objects gathered between his arms. ‘“ You were 
the nurse in attendance, my Tia—to that the sangrador would 
bear witness. He left you in charge of the infant, my dear aunt. 
And though times are hard and men in office unbelieving, I still 
think that I, Luis Fernandez, could command enough testimony 
in this town to bring the guilt (if guilt there be) home to a 
certain Elvira the Gipsy, whose record, at any rate, is none of 
the best !” 

He laughed a little chuckling laugh as the hag exploded into 
a swarm of crabbed gipsy oaths. 

“ But enough of this, Tia,” he said, “ be reasonable and you will 
find me generous. Only I must be the judge of what is mine 
own, that is all, my bitter-sweet Ronda pippin.” 

“Curses upon you and all that you may bring forth, on your 
burying, on your children and your children’s children,” cried the 
woman, 

“ Come—come—that will do, Tia,” cried Luis, striking the table 
with his hand. ‘I value not your curses this single fig of Spain.” 
(Here he made the gesture with finger and thumb towards her 
which averts the evil eye.) ‘But if I hear any more of this I 
will put you to the door without so much as a single silver spoon. 
Whereupon you will be welcome to do your worst.” 

“TI do not see why you want both the woman and the goods,” 
whined the Tia. “ Did you not say that you desired her to keep 
nothing which would remind her of her old life. And have not 
I, by my decoctions and distillations, kept this silly Dolores in a 
dream like that of a child all these weeks since we got rid of that 
imp of Satan, Concha Cabezos of Seville?” 

“You havye—you have indeed done well, Tia,” said the man 
soothingly, “and you will find me by no means ungrateful. But 
come, let us get this matter settled, and then I must go and look 
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for my drunken good-for-nothing of a brother, who has doubtless 
stolen the key of the wine cellar, and is at his old tricks again.” 

“Well, at any rate, I insist upon that string of silver beads,” 
said the old woman, greedily. “I have been thinking of it all 
these days, and do not forget that it was I who wormed out of 
the widow the hiding-place where that cunning little Concha had 
placed Ramon Garcia’s strong box.” 

“ There—take it then,” said the man impatiently, and a heavy 
string of beads was slid across the table with a clanking noise. 
“T had not thought you so good a Christian, Tia!” 

“ Oh, it is not that,” chuckled the hag, clutching the necklace 
fiercely, as a starving dog might fall on a bone, and concealing it 
instantly beneath her skirts. “ But each link hath the stamp of 
Seville upon it—the mint stamp of Seville—and will pass current 
for a good duro wherever one may chance to be. With that neck- 
lace one can never be in want.” 

“Well,” said Luis, “the devil fly away with you and it, Tia! 
I keep all the ornaments of gold—let that be understood. My 
wife might, upon an occasion, take a yearning for them, and if I 
had them not to give her, it might be to the danger of my house 
and succession. So this gold cross——” 

(“My mother’s!” breathed Ramon hotly in Rollo’s ear.) 

“This knife with the hilt top set with brilliants-——” 

(“ My father’s—he had it from the great Lor’ Wellington for a 
message he brought to him at Vitoria.”) 

“ These trifles—a pair of ear-rings, a ring of pearls, a comb for 
the hair in gold—all these I reserve for myself.” 

As he spoke, he tossed them, one after the other, into a heavy 
iron-bound box which, with chains and padlocks displayed, stood 
open upon the floor. 

As each article tinkled among the others, the Tia gave a little 
wince of bodily pain, and her skinny talons scratched the wood 
of the table with a sound distinctly audible at the door behind 
which the intruders stood. 

Then a quick loud cackle of laughter came from Fernandez. 
He had found something among the parchments. 

“« Hereby I plight thee my troth,’” he read from a paper in 
his hand, “‘ for ever and for ever, as a true heart and a true 
lover, signed Ramon.’ This she has kept in a case in her bosom, 
I suppose, with the picture of the oaf,” he added, “and is as like 
him as it is like St. Nicholas, the patron of all thieves. And, 
holy Michael in the seventh heavens! here is their marriage 
certificate all complete—a very treasure-house of connubial 
happiness. But these need not go into the strong box. I, Luis 
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Fernandez, have made an end of them. The woman is mine, and 
so will I also make an end of these relics of folly.” 

He took the papers to tear them across, but the stout parchment 
resisted a moment. His brow darkened, and he clutched them 
more securely to rend them with an effort. 

But a slight noise in the apartment and a cry from the Tia 
caused him to look up. 

A knife was at his throat, and a figure stood before him, one 
huge hand pinning him to his seat. 

“ Ramon,” he cried, his voice, which had been full of chuckling 
laughter, rising suddenly to a thin shriek. ‘God in heaven, 
Ramon Garcia!” 

And with a trembling hand he tried to cross himself. 

“Give!” said Ramon, in a hollow voice, and mechanically the 
miller placed the papers in his hands, 

“’Fore God, Ramon, I thought you were dead!” gasped 
the man. 

“No, friend, not dead,” came the answer, “ but Ramon Garcia 
come back in the flesh to settle certain accounts with his comrade 


and brother of many years, Luis Fernandez, of the Mill House of 
Sarria.” 


CuarTer XY. 
ROLLO INTERVENES. 


Wira eyes injected, wide open mouth, and dropped jaw the man 
sat all fallen together in his seat, the gold ornaments still strewed 
about him, the pencil with which he had been checking them 
fallen from his nerveless grasp. 

“T have accounted for the old lady,” said Rollo, who with the 
eager professional assistance of La Giralda had been gagging and 
securing the Tia. La Giralda with a wicked glee also undertook 
the office of searcher of her rival’s person, into the details of which 
process the unlearned historian may not enter—suflice to say that 
it was thorough, and that it resulted in a vast series of objects 
being slung upon the table, many of them plundered from Don 
Luis’s own house and others doubtless secreted during the process 
of overhauling Ramon’s strong box. 

“Ah-ah, most excellent Tia, you will not refuse me a peseta as 
my share next time you go out a-caudle-ing!” said La Giralda 
in a grinning triumph when she had finished, and to fill the cup 
yet fuller, she adjusted her friend’s gag to a more excellent 
advantage. 


“Stay where you are, Luis Fernandez,” said el Sarria sternly, 
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as he sat down himself with his pistols on either side of him. “I 
advise you not to move hand or foot, if you set any value upon 
your life. I have much to say to you before—before the 
morning !” 

And the doomed man, recognising the accents of deadly intent 
in his late friend’s voice, let his head sink into his hands with a 
hopeless moan. 

“Meantime I will put these things in order,” said the Scot, 
in whose military blood ran the instinct of loot, and he was 
beginning to throw all the objects of value indiscriminately into 
the open chest when el Sarria checked him. 

“T will only take what is mine own—and hers,” he said, “but 
meantime abide. There is much to be said and done first!” 

Then he turned his broad deeply lined brow upon Fernandez, 
who looked into his eyes as the trembling criminal, hopeless of 
mercy, waits the black cap and the sentence. 

Rollo had settled the Tia on the floor with her head on a roll of 
household stuffs which she herself had rolled up in her cloak for 
transport. 

La Giralda asked her if she felt herself as comfortable as might 
be, and the Tia looked up at her late friend with the eyes of a 
trapped wild-cat. Then the Scot stood on guard by the door which 
led to the staircase, his sword drawn in his hand The pictur- 
esqueness of the scene at the table appealed to the play-actor 
in him. 

El Sarria held the documents in his hand which Fernandez had 
been about to destroy, and waved them gently in his enemy’s face 
as a king’s advocate might a written indictment in a speech of 
accusation. 

“ You betrayed me to the death, friend Luis. You revealed my 
hiding-place. That is count the first!” he began. 

And the wretched man, his lips dry and scarce obeying his will, 
strove to give utterance to the words, “It was all my brother’s 
doing. I swear it was my brother!” 

“ Bah,” said el Sarria, “do not trouble to lie, Luis, being so near 
the Other Bar where all must speak truth. You knew you were 
the trusted friend. Your brother was not, and even if you were 
not upon the spot, as I thought, the blood-hounds were set on the 
trail by you and by no other.” 

Fernandez made no reply, but sank his head deeper between his 
hands as if to shut out his judge and probable executioner from 
his sight. 

“Pass then,” said the outlaw, “there is so much else that it 
matters not whether you were at the Devil’s Caiion or no. At 
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any rate you decoyed my wife here, by a letter purporting to be 
written to Dolores Garcia by her husband——” 

“Concha Cabezos lies. She was a liar from the beginning. 
That also was my brother. I swear to you!” cried the wretched 
man, in so pitiful an accent that for the first time Rollo felt a 
little sorry for him. 

But there was no gleam of pity in the eyes of Ramon. Instead 
he lifted a pistol and toyed with it a moment thoughtfully. 

“Luis,” he said, “ your brother has his own sins to answer for. 
Beneath the fig tree in the corner an hour or two ago, his sins ran 
him to earth. Whether at this moment he is alive or dead I 
know not—neither care. But you cannot saddle him, in the flesh 
or out of it, with your peccadilloes. Be a man, Luis. You used 
not to be a coward as well as a thief and a murderer.” 

But neither insults nor appeals could alter the fixed cloud of 
doom that overspread the face of Don Luis. He did not again 
interrupt but heard the recital of el Sarria in silence, without 
contradiction and without hope. 

“You brought my wife here by this forged letter while you 
knew I was alive and while you were plotting your best to kill 
me. You procured my outlawry, and the confiscation of my 
property—which I doubt not you and the Alcalde de Flores 
shared between you. You have kept my wife drugged by that 
hell-cat these many days, lest she should find out your deceit. You 
plotted to slay the child of her womb—my son, Don Luis, do you 
hear, my only son!” 

The outlaw’s voice mounted into a solemn and awful tone of 
accusation, like a man in hell calling the roll of his own past 
happinesses. 

“Now, Luis Fernandez,” thundered Ramon after a period of 
silence, “ what have you to say to all this? Have you any reasons 
to advance why you should not die by my hand?” 

“ Ramon, Ramon, do not kill me in my sins,” cried the wretched 
man. “By the memory of our boyhood together let me at least 
receive absolution and go clean!” 

“Even as you would have made me go by the mouth of the 
Devil’s Caion—even as this very night you sent forth to the holy 
ministry of the worm, and the consolations of the clod the young 
child, unblessed and unbenisoned, without touch of priestly hand 
er sprinkling drop of holy water! Even so, Luis, friend of my 
youth, according to the measure ye mete it shall be measured to 
you again. The barley bushel is good measure also for the rye!” 

Rollo, standing by the door and looking over the heads of 
accuser and accused, saw through a window the first green streaks 
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of a doubtful dawn, drawn livid and chill across a black sky. 
He went across to el Sarria and whispered in his ear. Fernandez 
lifted up his head and eyed the Scot with a kind of dull curiosity 
as if he wondered what his part in the affair might be. And the 
keen and restless eyes of the Tia watched him also, from where 
she lay pillowed on her stolen bundle like a bound and helpless 
Fury. ‘ 

4 quick whispers Rollo urged a plan of action upon el Sarria, 
by which he hoped to obtain a reprieve and perhaps his life for 
the wretched man. But he did not advert to this last, only to 
the necessity of haste, and to the perilous state of Dolores, This 
was his great argument. Whatever happened she must be cared 
for. The matter of the traitors could be arranged later. While 
Ramon sat considering, the active eyes of the young Scot 
discovered a small iron-faced door open at one corner of the 
chamber. He went across and pulled aside the curtain which 
half concealed the entrance. 

“A regular strong room, by Jove!” he cried, “here is every- 
thing comfortable for our friends while we settle our other affairs. 
We shall need our good Senor from time to time during the 
morning, but I doubt not he will oblige us.” 

Rollo sounded all over the strong room of the Mill House for any 
signs of another exit, but all was solid masonry. Besides which, 
the chests of valuables and papers, the casks of fine liquors and 
smuggled cigars proved that this was intended for a secret wall 
chamber in which to conceal the valuables of the house in ease of 
alarm. Such hiding-places are not uncommon in the old houses 
of Spain, as Rollo knew, though this was the first he had seen. 

“Give yourself the pain of entering, Senor,’ he said to 
Fernandez, and without waiting for any overt permission from 
Ramon, he caught up the old hag Tia Elvira in his arms and 
carried her, bundle and all, into the room. 

“Here I am compelled to leave you for the time being in the 
dark, Don Luis,” he said, courteously. “ But I think }you will 
agree that your state is not the less gracious for that. I shall 
return immediately and present certain propositions for your 
consideration.” 

“You are an Englishman,” cried Fernandez, “you will not 
stand by and see a man murdered in cold blood.” 

“ The blood is none so cold that I can see,” said Rollo, shrugging 
his shoulders, “ I will do the best I can, Senor, only do not try any 
tricks with us. The least sign of further treachery will be fatal, 
and we have many friends about us.” 
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Cuartrr XVI. 


DON LUIS IS WILLING, 


So saying, Rollo went out and locked the door behind him, leaving 
La Giralda with a loaded pistol seated beside it to prevent any 
egress, in case Fernandez had some way of opening the bolts 
known only to himself. 

When Rollo returned from arranging these matters he found el 
Sarria’s place vacant. But the young man following the direction 
of La Giralda’s nod went out, and in a chamber about which hung 
a peculiar atmosphere of drugs, he found the outlaw on his knees 
by a woman’s bedside. 

Rollo stole forward on tiptoe, and in the pale glimmer of dawn 
he saw for the first time the features of Dolores, the wife of Ramon 
the outlaw. 

He could only see eyelashes that lay very broad and dark 
upon colourless cheeks, a white-wrapped form under snowy 
coverlets, straight as the dead arrayed for burial, but nevertheless 
alive, and sleeping peacefully with gently heaving breast, 

The giant’s head was sunk on the coverlet and his lips touched 
the damp fingers of the hand which lay without the sheet. 

With true reverence Rollo touched Ramon on the shoulder and 
pointed to the window. The pale unearthly green of the sky 
spaces between dark purple bars of cloud was fast changing to 
orange tinged with smoky scarlet. The sun would not long delay, 
and there was a little matter out in the garden which must be 
arranged. 

As Rollo anticipated, Tomas the scapegrace did not look hand- 
some as he lay on the upturned soil. The blood had hardened 
upon the bruise on his crown where his own spade in el Sarria’s 
hands had beaten him down, much as a gardener might level a 
rank stinging nettle. 

“Carry him within,” he ordered, “ we will attend to his case 
better indoors !” 

Already with spade and mattock Rollo was filling up the grave, 
stamping down the soil with his foot as he proceeded. Then after 
having laid away the tools in the little temple he followed el 
Sarria upstairs. Tomas was lying very limp and still on the table 
from which the trinkets had been gathered into the box, and el 
Sarria, who gave himself no concern about his handiwork, was 
bending over the box of jewelry, rapidly throwing out all articles 
which he did not recognise as belonging to his wife or himself. 
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Rollo reminded him of his gun which he had left in the dry 
river-bed, and el Sarria set off to fetch it lest it should be 
recognised, 

Then Rollo, who was now thoroughly enjoying himself “in the 
grip of an adventure ” as he expressed it, called out, “ Lay down 
that pistol, mother, we shall not need it for a while, and do you 
give me a hand with this rascal’s sore head. What think you 
of it?” 

“The stroke was dealt with a strong arm,” said La Giralda 
critically. “I saw it done—also heard it. It sounded like the 
driving in of a gate-post. But yet, unfortunately, I do not think 
the man will die—unless—unless ”— she fingered the keen little 
knife she carried lovingly —“ unless matters are a little assisted.” 

“Stop, mother, we cannot afford to have any Barranco de los 
Martires business this time! We are not in Granada, remember, 
nor yet within hearing of the bells of Seville. Do as I bid you, 
and help me to bathe and bind up the scoundrel’s pate.” 

The old woman did so with an air of protest, finally, however, 
consenting to make a plaster of certain herbs which she found in 
the cabinet of simples, and having boiled them, apply it like a 
turban to Don Tomas’s unconscious crown. 

All the while she murmured bitterly at intervals “It is a pity ! 
A pity! Ido not believe he will die—unless, in spite of the 
Englishman, La Giralda has the nursing of him!” 

Presently Ramon returned with his gun, which he would have 
set himself down to clean with the utmost nonchalance, if Rollo 
had not summoned him away to more important business. 

“Tt is the night-dew!” he said in explanation, “much depends 
on never putting off the drying and oiling of one’s weapons.” 

“Now,” said Rollo, “if you are ready, I in my turn should like 
to have my little interview with Don Luis!” 

“You?” cried the outlaw, astonished. Rollo nodded. 

“ Why not ?” he said, cheerfully, “ we shall need his assistance 
very often to-day! Open the door, La Giralda,” 

The door clicked open, and there sat Luis Fernandez blinking 
upon a smuggled keg of French spirits, and in the corner the Tia’s 
black eyes twinkled like restless stars from her uneasy pillow. 

Ramon carried in the limp body of Tomas, at sight of which 
Luis Fernandez flung up his hands with a shrill cry. 

“You have killed him, then—as you will kill me!” he moaned, 
and ran towards the door of the strong room. 

“Not so,” said Rollo, stopping him with composure, “ Your 
brother is, as I think, as comfortable as the circumstances wiil 
permit, and more likely to recover than he deserves. Be good 
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enough to tell La Giralda where to find a lamp or candle-box, 
so that in taking care of him you may not be hindered by 
darkness.” 

As he spoke Rollo had been arranging a couch of boxes and 
pillows, on ¢vhich without the slightest regard to his enemy’s 
comfort el Sarria flung his burden down. 

But Rollo did his best for the unconscious man, and then 
when La Giralda had returned with a lamp, he turned sharply 
upon Don Luis. 

“Sir,” he said, “you know the causes of quarrel between 
yourself and Don Ramon Garcia, for whom I am acting. You 
know also what chances you have if I do not use the influence I 
possess to counsel other and milder methods. Are you then 
willing to be guided entirely by me or to prefer to be dealt with 
by my principal upon his own account and without regard to my 
advice ?” 

Luis Fernandez clasped Rollo’s hand. 

“ By the Virgin and all the saints,” he cried, “I will do to the 
line and letter all that you desire of me in every particular. I 
know well that I have no other hope.” 

“Good,” said Rollo, “then you will to-day show yourself about 
the Casa as usual. You will give any necessary orders to your 
foreman when he comes at the accustomed hour. This you will 
do in your own chamber and in my presence, urging a slight 
calentura as a reason for not venturing out. You will speak to 
La Giralda as to your servant, and in fine—you will comport 
yourself as if nothing had occurred, and as if no such man as 
Ramon Garcia were within a thousand leagues of the Mill House 
of Sarria! Do you agree?” 

“T agree to anything, to everything!” said Fernandez, eagerly. 

“ But remember,” continued Rollo, “in order to compass this I 
am stretching a good many points. I saw your eye brighten just 
now when I spoke of giving orders. Now, remember, if there is 
the slightest attempt at foul play, we may indeed lose our game, 
and with it our lives, but first of all and quite suddenly, one man 
shall die, and that man is—Luis Fernandez.” 

He added this asseveration. 

“ And this, I, Rollo Blair, of Blair Castle in the Shire of Fife, 
swear by Almighty God and the honour of a Scottish gentleman.” 
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Cuapter XVII. 
A GRAVE IRREGULARITY. 


Tue day wore in the Mill House of Sarria precisely as many 
thousands of days had done before. The foreman came for the 
keys from his master’s bedroom at six of the clock. He wondered 
at the unwonted sight of his master up and fully dressed at that 
hour, and still more at the tall young foreigner who sat with his 
book so studiously silent at the table opposite his master. The 
old gipsy woman Elvira, too, was gone and another in her place. 
But after all it was none of his business, and the mill must go on. 
For the dam had filled up and there was much corn to grind. Old 
withered Elisa, the goatherd “ patrona,” led her tinkling flock past 
the door a score of yards and then returned with her pail as was 
her wont. She saw Senor Fernandez at his window, and he made 
a strange appealing motion with his hands to her, then glanced 
over his shoulder. 

Perhaps (so she thought) the poor man had taken to drinking 
at night as that wicked brother of his used to do down at the 
venta. But the true nature of the Seior’s complaint did not 
dawn upon her till later. 

From nine till half-past eleven none outside of the Mill House 
saw Senor Luis. The stranger also was absent upon his 
occasions, and the doctor, coming early to see his patient, found 
only the gipsy woman, who did not appear to have understood 
the directions he had given her the day before. The Senor 
himself was out of the way, but the doctor, glad to find his 
patient so quiescent and apparently in such good condition, soon 
took his leave, and in the Mill House La Giralda ruled alone. 

* * * * * 

With Rollo now for a time the tale runs more briskly. He 
eet off for the venta where he found Etienne and John Mortimer 
sitting at meat. Etienne was breaking his fast sparely upon a 
cup of chocolate and a glass of water, while John Mortimer had 
by hook or crook evolved something resembling a frying-pan, in 
which he had achieved the cooking of some bacon and eggs and a 
couple of mutton chops. He was browning some bread before the 
fire to serve for English toast as Rollo entered, looking as fresh as 
if he had been newly roused from a twelve hours’ sleep. 

“Good morning, friends of mine,” he cried, “you are in 
excellent case, 1 see. John, I have made arrangements for you 
to go and visit some vineyards to-day. Old Gaspar will guide 
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you with his gun over his valiant shoulder. You can pick up 
points about wine-buying, without doubt. As to you, Etienne, 
mon vieux, I have found your Concha, and I am going to see her 
myself in half-an-hour. Shall I give her your love?” 

“ What,” cried Saint Pierre, “you jest—it cannot be my cruel, 
cruel little Conchita, who fled from me and would not take the 
smallest notice of all my letters and messages. Where is she?” 

“She is at the nunnery of the Sisters of Mercy outside the 
village. Poor Etienne, I am indeed sorry for you. With your 
religious views, it will be impossible for you to make love to a 
nun!” 

“Would I not,” cried Etienne eagerly, “mon Dieu, only 
procure me a chance and I will let you see! But a nunnery isa 
hard nut to crack. How do you propose to manage it ?” 

“T intend to make friends with the Lady Superior,” said Rollo, 
confidently. 

“You have a letter of introduction to her, doubtless?” said 
Etienne. 

“I do not at present even know her name, but all in good 
time!” said the youth coolly. 

“For stark assurance commend me to a Scot,” cried Etienne 
with enthusiasm. ‘ You take to adventure as if it were chess. 
We poor French take the most ordinary affairs as if they were 
dram-drinking, and so are old and ennuyés at thirty.” 

“ And the English ?” asked Rollo. 

“Oh,” laughed Etienne, “the English take to adventure as our 
friend there takes to his breakfast, and that perhaps is the best 
way of all.” 

He pointed with a smile to where, at the table’s end, John 
Mortimer of Chorley, having made all preparations with the 
utmost seriousness for his repast, was on the point of turning on 
the operating mill. The cook of the venta, who had been much 
interested in John’s culinary operations, had come up to see how 
he would deal with them when completed. 

John had brewed himself some tea from a small parcel he 
carried in his saddle-bags. This, made in a coffee-pot, was 
arranged at a certain distance from his dexter elbow. The bacon 
and eggs were on a platter exactly in front, flanked on the left 
by the smoking mutton chops, while the toast was stuck erect in 
an empty cruet-stand. A Chorley breakfast-table was reproduced 
as exactly as circumstances would admit. 

Then John Mortimer bent his head a moment over his plate, 
murmured something in memory of his father, the Primitive 
Methodist, in lieu of a blessing, said “Hem” in a loud gruff 
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tone, hitched his chair forward a little, squared his shoulders, and 
fell to. 

“That is why we French have no colonies!” said Etienne, 
admiringly. ‘In this little Spanish village he has found all the 
materials of an English breakfast.” 

“ And that is why J shall never make any money,” said Rollo, 
and proceeded to break his fast on a couple of eggs dropped into 
white wine, before setting out for the convent. 

“ Etienne,” said Rollo, suddenly checking his glass in mid-air 
as an idea occurred to him, “lend me that ring of your sainted 
uncle’s, the one with the picture of Don Carlos.” 

The young Frenchman indolently drew it from his finger, laid 
it on the polished marble top of the table, and with his forefinger 
flipped it across to Rollo. 

“ Who is the girl?” he said, simply. 

But Rollo with equal simplicity ignored his question, and did 
not even pause to thank him for the loan. It was a way these 
young men had with one another. Like the early Christians 
they had all things in common. It was their only point of 
resemblance to the primitive church. 

“ What shall I say to your Concha—that is, if I chance to see 
her?” said Rollo, as he brushed his clothes and saw to the 
neatness of his neck ribbon. 

Etienne held down his head. 

“Indeed,” he said a little reluctantly, “I am not so anxious 
that you should say anything at all about me. The little minx 
did not treat me so very well when I came this way on my last 
visit to my uncle. And to tell the truth, there is an exceedingly 
pretty girl living only three doors from the venta. I have 
already spoken to her, and she has smiled at me thrice over 
the fence.” 

“Take my advice and stick to the little Andaluse,” said Rollo, 
laughing. “They do not understand that kind of thing here, 
dear Etienne. Remember Master Rafael, who got a knife some- 
where between his shoulder-blades in this same village.” 

“T shall bear in mind what you say, my good Rollo,” said 
Etienne, “ meantime I shall dress myself afresh and walk in the 
gardens. They are, as it seems to me, contiguous. Perhaps it 
may chance that I shall see—her !” 

“That leaves me a freer hand with Concha, then,” murmured 
Rollo to himself as he stuck his hat on the back of his head, and 
strode out into the stable yard smiling to himself. 

He had his horse brought out and saddled. Then he mounted 
and rode down the village street towards the convent of the pious 
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Sisters of Mercy. The plan he meant to adopt had entered his 
mind, as it were, with the eggs and white wine. He had not 
given the matter a thought before. He smiled to himself as he 
rode, for he wondered how he would succeed with this good 
Mother Superior, and what manner of girl he would find that 
wicked, tricksome Concha to be, whose name was in all men’s 
mouths with a certain approving flavour, as of a pleasant 
naughtiness to be alternately scolded and cajoled. One thing 
this Master Rollo was as sure of as that he wasa Scot. And 
that was—he never could, would, or should fall in love with such 
a girl. . 

So Rollo rode up with a clatter of spurs and accoutrement to 
the gate of the convent. Dismounting he advanced briskly to the 
gate and knocked loudly upon it with his riding-whip. 

In a few moments a sour-faced portress opened the little square 
wicket and looked through at him. The diamond-shaped lattice 
bars, which cut her features into minute lozenges, did not improve 
her good looks. 

“T must see the Mother Superior immediately on important 
business!” quoth the brisk youth, slapping his waistcoat and 
settling the hilt of his sword in a business-like manner, as if he 
had all his life been in the habit of making early morning calls 
upon Mothers Superior. 

The portress laughed. 

“A likely story,” she said, “that I am to trail across the yard 
and leave my business here, to fetch the Lady Superior from her 
devotions to see a young man at the gate.” 

“Tf you do not admit me,” Rollo went on, unabashed, “ not only 
the Lady Superior will suffer, but the cause which all good 
Christians have at heart.” 

He suddenly thrust his baro hand close to the wicket and 
showed the ring which Etienne had given him. 

“ Do you know this?” he said. 

At his first threatening motion the woman had mechanically 
withdrawn, but now curiosity brought her again closer to the 
grating, on perceiving that Rollo made no attempt to intrude his 
hand within. 

“These are the royal arms of Spain, are they not?” she said, 
and dropped an involuntary courtesy. 

Then Rollo played his trump card. The ring was made with a 
certain secret spring beneath the stone, which when touched 
sprang up like the lid of a box, and a beautiful little miniature 
was revealed, encircled with hair of a dark brown colour. 

“Do you know who that is?” he said. 
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“ His absolute Majesty Carlos Quinto!” said the portress with 
® deep reverence. 

“ Well, then,” Rollo went on, “take this ring, and with it the 
hair of the anointed and Christian King. It is a great trust, but I 
give it into your hands. Carry it reverently as a token to the 
Lady Superior that a messenger from the King waits to speak a 
word with her!” 

The head of the portress disappeared from the young man’s 
sight with the profundity and compass of the reverence with 
which she received the image of the sovereign of all Catholic 
hearts. She went off immediately, and by standing on tiptoe, in 
the white dust, Rollo could see her heavy black skirts playing 
bo-peep with a pair of very thick ankles. 

As the young man stood drumming his fingers upon the 
window-sill, with his nail he detached flake after flake of plaster, 
and filliped each as it fell into the courtyard. He had only 
occupied himself with this amusement for five minutes, when 
suddenly the most piquant face in the world appeared at the 
wicket, 

“Better that you should look to your horse,” a pair of red lips 
said in the soft Southland speech of Andalucia, “the entero is 
chafing himself to pieces on a too tight curb!” 

“Thank you, Seforita!” said Rollo, his heart instantly dis- 
turbed within him, for he was a merciful man by nature and 
consistently kind to his beast. Then he turned about, loosexed 
the curb, and, looking over his horse, noticed that the tail strap 
also lathered the animal, whereupon he eased that. Then with a 
smiling countenance he turned for approval to the face at the 
wicket, but he was too late. His mentor had vanished. 

He waited full ten minutes in the glaring sunshine, till indeed 
he well-nigh staggered as he felt the hot beams reflected full upon 
him from the whitewashed brick and painted door. There was 
not a handbreadth of shade anywhere, and the iron handles and 
girds of the barred windows were nearly red hot. 

Presently, however, through the breathless noonday he heard 
heavy footsteps approaching, accompanied by a most raucous and 
asthmatical breathing. The door of the porter’s lodge was opened, 
and he caught again the heavy rustle of cloth clogging itself 
about unwontedly hasty ankles. 

“The Mother Superior waits!” gasped the portress, opening 
the great door suddenly, and the young man found himself forth- 
with within the Convent of the Holy Innocents. 

The Lady Superior proved to be a woman of about fifty-five or 
sixty years of age, in person stout and rubicund, a smile of good 
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humour habitually repressed upon her lips, and a mouth slightly 
pulled down at the corners, contradicting the first impression of 
ker jovial countenance. 

“ You are young, Colonel,” she said, frowning upon Rollo’s good 
looks with a certain affectation of gloom quite foreign to her 
nature, “very young to be the messenger of a King!” 

“T can, indeed, hardly claim that honour,” said Rollo, smiling 
and bowing, ‘but I have the honour to belong to the army of 
Carlos Quinto, and to be entrusted with a most serious mission on 
his behalf. My good friend Don Baltasar Varela, Prior of the 
Abbey of Montblanch, a name probably known to you——” 

“He is my cousin germane—my good and honoured friend,” 
said the Lady Superior. Rollo bowed. 

“ He has given me a general introduction to all religious houses 
where the name of the true King is held in reverence. You will 
observe that the mandate bears the seal of the Propaganda of the 
Faith and is dated from Rome itself!” 

The Lady Superior looked again at the great and pious names 
upon Rollo’s commission and marvelled yet more. 

“So young,” she said, “so boyish almost—yet so highly 
honoured! It is wonderful!” 

Then she handed the parchment back to him. 

“ How can I assist you?” she said, “Command me. There is 
nothing consistent with the order and discipline of this house that 
I will not grant to you!” 

Rollo bowed grandly. 

“T thank you in the name of my master,” he said, “the King 
will not forget fitly to reward his faithful servants. I ask what 
is indeed somewhat irregular, but is nevertheless necessary. 
There isa man of this place, who for the King’s cause has become 
an outlaw, one Ramon Garcia——” 

The Prioress rose from her seat indignantly. 

“He is a murderer—in intent, if not in act,” she said. “ He is 
no true man, but a villain——” 

“Many men have been called so ,” said Rollo sadly, “ who for 
the King’s sake have borne reproach gladly—of whom this Ramon, 
called el Sarria, is one. What he has done has been by order of 
our Don Carlos——” 

“Indeed, that is true, my lady,” interjected a very pretty and 
unconventual young person, rising suddenly from behind certain 
frames of embroidery where she had been at work unseen, “the 
gentleman refers to that same Ramon Garcia, whose letters 
recommendatory I had the honour of submitting to you this 
morning. To kill in the King’s name is surely no sin, else were 
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soldiering a sin, and your reverend worthiness knows that, shriven 
or unshriven, the soldiers of Carlos Quinto go straight to heaven. 
And none can deny that, while on earth, a handsome uniform 
covers a multitude of sins!” 

“ Hush, child, hush,” cried the Abbess, holding up her hands in 
horror, “ your talk savours of the world, and indeed, that reminds 
me—how in the world came you here?” 

“T was seated at the embroidery,” said the girl demurely ; “ you 
set me the task yourself to be ready for our Lady of the Pillar’s 
festival on Tuesday next.” 

“Well, child, well—you can go now,” said the Abbess, with a 
nod of dismission, “I would speak with this young man alone! ” 

The girl cast a look at Rollo which remained with him long. 
It seemed to say, “I would gladly talk more with you, for your 
person is somewhat to my mind, and I do not think that further 
converse with me would prove disagreeable to you!” 

This message was conveyed ina single glance, and Rollo, not 
the most impressionable of youths, read it every syllable without 
the slightest difficulty. 

He held up his hand almost involuntarily. 

“Tf this damosel is by any chance the Senorita Concha Cabezos, 
as I have some reason to suppose, though I have never before seen 
the young lady, it might be advantageous if she remained. She 
was formerly, as I am informed, in the family of Don Ramon 
Garcia, and can assist my mission very materially.” 

Then Rollo opened out his plans in so far as they concerned 
Dolores, showing the Prioress how important it was, for the success 
of the arduous mission on which they had been dispatched, that el 
Sarria should leave no anxieties behind him, and beseeching her 
for the sake of the King’s cause, to receive Dolores within the 
convent as she had already received her child. 

The Prioress considered a while, and after many dubious 
shakings of the head, finally agreed. 

“It is indeed gravely irregular,’ she said, “but in these 
untoward circumstances the King’s service overrides all. I will 
receive Dolores Garcia.” 

“And if it be your will I will arrange the details with the 
Senorita Concha,” said Rollo, promptly. “I need not, in that 
case, further detain the noble and reverend Prioress ! ” 

The Lady Superior bent a quick sharp look upon the pair, but 
Rollo was grave and high of demeanour as became the envoy of a 
King, while Concha sat at her embroidery as demure as a mouse. 
She had gone back to her frame and was engaged in elaborating 
the wings of a cherub of exceedingly celestial aspect, in whom all 
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the parts below the shoulder-blades had been suppressed by order 
of the Lady Superior of the Convent of the Holy Innocents. 

“You will do your best, Concha,” she said gravely, admonishing 
that maiden with her forefinger, “to further the objects of this 
young man. And, above all, be sure to show him the deference 
due to his rank and mission!” 

“Yes, my Lady Superior!” said little Concha Cabezos, “I will 
treat him as if he were the King’s own high majesty in person !” 

“A very proper spirit!” said the Prioress, nodding and going 
out; “cultivate it, my young friend!” 

“T will!” said little Concha, and dropped a curtsey behind her 
back, which alas, was not without a certain wicked suggestion of 
contempt for kings and dignitaries and their emissaries. 


(To be continued.) 
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Kiore About Sane Austen. 


Ir any who read this title are disposed to exclaim, we have already 
heard enough about Jane Austen and we need no more, let them 
be warned at once that these pages are not meant for them. I 
write only for fellow-worshippers, who, even if they are told 
nothing new, will be glad of a legitimate excuse for turning once 
again to volumes which have delighted them before. 

Our cult numbers so many living members in the present, and 
can boast of so many illustrious names in the past, that missionary 
exertions are quite uncalled for. I can even make a half present 
to our adversaries of one distinguished person whose testimony to 
Miss Austen’s excellence has now become a stock citation, because 
I am the les inclined to boast of his final conversion, on account 
of finding it rather my business to apologise for the timidity and 
tardiness of his adhesion. The citation to which I refer is from 
Sir Walter Scott’s diary published after his death, where the 
following entry appears under the date March 14, 1826. 


“Read again for the third time at least Miss Austen’s finely written 
novel of ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ This young lady hada talent for describing 
the involvements and feelings and characters of ordinary life, which is to 
me the most wonderful I ever met with. The big Bow-wow strain I can 
do myself like anyone now going; but the exquisite touch which renders 
ordinary comm.n-place things and characters interesting from the truth 
of the description and the sentiment, is denied tome, What a pity that 
such a gifted creature died so early!” 


But this was not the first time that Sir Walter Scott had an 
opportunity of showing his appreciation of Jane Austen. Ten 
years before, he had gained for her the honour of having a novel 
of hers made the subject of a contribution by him to the 
Quarterly Review. Her admirers, however, must be dis- 
appointed to find in what a timorous and hesitating voice he then 
sang her praises; in a tone very unlike the ungrudging eulogy of 
his later years, he writes like the half-hearted advocate of an un- 
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popular cause. He spends about half his article in general talk 
about novels, before he comes to the one under review; and then 
the verdict he has to pronounce may be summed up, 


“This is a very good book of its kind, but the kind is a very poor kind. 
No attempt is made to present the reader with lively pictures of great 
historical events, nor to interest him in the fortunes and adventures of 
heroic personages. The author confines herself chiefly to the middling 
classes of society ; her most distinguished characters do not rise greatly 
above well-bred country gentlemen and ladies, and those which are 
sketched with most originality and precision belong to a class rather 
below that standard. The narrative of all her novels is composed of such 
common occurrences as may have fallen under the observation of most 
folks. Upon the whole the turn of this author’s novels bears the same 
relation to that of the sentimental and romantic cast that corn-fields and 
cottages and meadows bear to the highly-adorned grounds of a show- 
mansion or the rugged sublimities of a mountain landscape. It is neither 
so captivating as the one or so grand as the other, but it affords to those 
who frequent it a pleasure nearly allied with the experiences of their own 
social habits; and what is of some importance, the youthful wanderer 
may return from his promenade to the ordinary business of life, without 
any chance of having his head turned by the recollection of the scene 
through which he has been wandering.” 


The last cruel sentence too truly reveals that notwithstanding 
the admiration Scott could not help feeling for Miss Austen’s art, 
her works could at first excite in him only languid interest. It 
was otherwise ten years later, when these works had come to ba 
among those which he used for reading aloud in his family circle, 
when they had become too familiarly known to have to be read 
for the sake of the story, and he had leisure to admire the literary 
skill. I think we have to admire the catholicity of Scott’s taste 
which enabled him to appreciate so heartily work so unlike his 
own. We could imagine that if Michel Angelo could have been 
shown the most highly finished picture of a Dutch interior, ho 
might perhaps have pronounced it to be a very clever piece of 
work, but would have been tempted to add, “ Yet, is such work 
worth doing at all?” 

Scott no doubt expressed the common feeling of the literary 
critics of his day when he complained of the decline of interest 
resulting from the lowering the worldly position of the characters. 
When Scott wrote his review of ‘Emma’ he had cause for com- 
plaint of a review of his own ‘Guy Mannering’ which had 
appeared shortly before in the Quarterly, in which, among the 
other proofs of the deplorable inferiority of this novel to its pre- 
decessor ‘ Waverley,’ is reckoned the lower rank of the characters 
in whom the reader is expected to take interest. 

It was an unfortunate result of the anonymous publication of 
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‘Waverley’ that the Review, in the foundation of which Scott 
had so large a share, should in its blindness administer so merci- 
less a castigation to one of the staff. Considered as a piece of 
literary workmanship, it must be owned that the novel is ex- 
tremely bad. All the novelist’s most threadbare “ properties” 
are shamelessly produced, the lost heir, the roguish agent who 
gets his employer’s estate into his hands for the tenth part of its 
value; the smugglers’ cave, nay, Scott has courageously prefixed 
as a motto to his recognition scene, the recognition scene from 
the ‘Critic’ of which it reminds us. It would be idle to comment 
on improbabilities in the story when the whole plot represents 
the restoration of the rightful heir as the fulfilment of a series of 
converging prophecies, the odds being on a moderate calculation 
many millions to one against such a fulfilment being due to chance 
coincidence. It is this supernatural element which chiefly stirs 
the wrath of the Quarterly reviewer, who says, “ Either our author 
gravely believes what no other man alive believes, or he has of 
malice prepense committed so great an offence against good taste 
as to build his story on what he must know to be a contemptible 
absurdity.” 

How is it that notwithstanding its faults this novel has 
charmed two or three generations of readers? The explanation 
is the same as that which accounts for the general preference of 
readers for a story which tells of people somewhat above their 
own social level over one about middle class people like themselves. 
They like to feel themselves in good company, and to be told 
something which they can accept as authentic concerning the 
manners and habits of people whom they do not meet every day. 
Now the moral atmosphere of Scott’s novels is always healthy. 
Those for whom he enlists our sympathies are never guilty of 
anything mean or dishonourable. It does one’s heart good to be 
in the company of Dandie Dinmont, a man who for courage and 
honour is quite the equal of Sir Charles Grandison, with this 
difference, that Richardson fails to convince us that his hero could 
have been so immeasurably superior to all his contemporaries, 
whereas Scott makes us willingly accept Dinmont as only a 
specimen of a class of whom their country has a right to be proud. 
It is in the same way that the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’s’ piety and 
virtues so delight us that we forget to criticise the improbability 
of the story. 

The Quarterly reviewer of ‘Guy Mannering’ dwells so much on 
the immense inferiority of this novel to its predecessor that we 
are tempted to believe that this Review must have hailed 
‘Waverley’ with acclamation ; but we are amused to find that the 
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appreciation of this novel had grown on the reviewer during the 
interval between the two publications. In fact of all the literary 
judgments of that age none is more unfortunate than the predic- 
tion with which the review closes. The reviewer laments that 
his author should have thrown away his historical gifts on a 
novel. He says: 


“We cannot but wish that the ingenious and intelligent author of 
‘Waverley’ had rather employed himself in recording historically the 
character and transactions of his countrymen sixty years since, than in 
writing a work which, though it may be in its facts almost true and in its 
delineations perfectly accurate, will yet in sixty years hence be regarded, 
or rather probably disregarded, as a mere romance and the gratuitous 
invention of a licentious fancy.” 


This extract sufficiently shows how, mainly no doubt through 
Scott’s own productions, the rank of the novel in literary estima- 
tion has been elevated since his time, and we can understand how 
reviewers of the day should feel themselves bound to put a check 
upon enthusiasm, and not to allow themselves to be carried away 
by a temporary popularity into expressing excessive admiration of 
work in a low branch of art. 

Scott, as I have said, shows that he felt that expression of much 
admiration for Miss Austen would not find sympathy with his 
readers, but the only wonder is that he should himself have felt 
admiration for work so unlike his own. You could not expect a 
seer to feel much admiration for the work of a manufacturer. 
Scott was at his best when his imagination was strongly impressed 
with the picture of some great historical scene, and his aim was 
to make his readers feel the whole as he conceived it. For this 
object rapidity of execution was essential; else the picture in his 
own mind might fade before the public could be admitted to view. 
‘Guy Mannering’ was written in six weeks; there was a still 
shorter interval between his recovery of the fragmentary com- 
mencement of ‘ Waverley’ and the completion of the novel. Scott 
was no artist in words, and the carelessness of his style has often 
been criticised, but if he had spent more time in elaborating his 
forms of expression we should probably have lost his special 
inspiration. Miss Austen’s work was essentially that of a minia- 
ture painter, requiring a succession of delicate touches which could 
not be given in a hurry. Strange to say, the work in which Scott 
gives most evidence of a plan carefully thought out from the first 
is that very novel of ‘Guy Mannering,’ with the carelessness of 
the execution of which so much fault has been found. 

It became a standard complaint of the Quarterly Review that 
every one of Scott’s novels contained three characters, an active 
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hero (generally a villain), a passive hero and a bore. Among the 
bores I am sorry to say are included Baron Bradwardine, 
Monkbarns and Dugald Dalgetty. But Scott himself had made 
the same complaint of Miss Austen’s bores, Mr. Woodhouse and 
Miss Bates. Nevertheless he himself acknowledges, or rather he 
makes it an objection to that whole style of novel, that these 
bores cannot be adequately represented without giving them 
ample space in which to bestow their tediousness on the reader. 
The passage of ‘Emma’ which Scott selects for extract in his 
review is an amcebwan dialogue between Mr. Woodhouse and his 
daughter, where without either listening to the other, they exalt 
the merits of their respective medical attendants. There is 
another dialogue equally meritorious between Mr. Weston and 
Mrs. Elton, he wanting to speak about his son and she about 
her sister’s establishment in Bristol ; yet neither able to enlarge 
on the favourite topic until the other fails for want of breath. 
But the excellences of Miss Bates have never been sufficiently 
appreciated; and it is surprising to me that Scott never dis- 
covered his own share in her paternity. Yet the rambling uncon- 
nected talk of old Mr. Bertram in the opening chapters of ‘ Guy 
Mannering’ has such a family likeness to the maundering of Miss 
Bates that one cannot believe that two independent writers should 
in the same year hit by accident on the same type of character. 
Scott’s novel was published in the very beginning of the year; 
and Miss Austen’s not till the late autumn, so there can be no 
dispute as to the side on which obligation lies. And Miss 
Austen is not only indebted to Sir Walter for the invention of this 
particular type of bore, but she learned from him the art how to 
utilise a bore, by making him inform the reader, if he will only 
attend to him, of things which the author is not prepared to tell 
in his own person. 

A first reader of ‘Guy Mannering’ might skim over Mr. Ber- 
tram’s twaddle with some impatience, yet on re-reading he will 
find that he had been there told of things of importance in the 
after story. Mention is made of the birth of the younger Bertram’s 
illegitimate half-brother Godfrey, with whom Glossin afterwards 
attempts to identify him, and we are informed that a husband had 
been found for this boy’s mother, and that Mr. Bertram had been 
able to place him in the excise yacht. A little further on we are 
told that the reason why Mr. Bertram was deprived of the com- 
mission of the peace had been, that through his mismanagement 
a prisoner had escaped who had been imagined to have been securely 
lodged in the old Castle of Ellangowan. The use subsequently 
made of these things is a revelation to us how much of Scott’s 
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story had been planned from its very commencement. That Miss 
Austen profited by the lesson how to utilize a bore must escape 
the notice of the inattentive reader who imagines that he may 
safely skip all Miss Bates’ noisy chatter while, in her rambling 
talk, she is revealing secrets of which the reader is not formally 
told until later. 

In fact in ‘Emma’ three or four surprises are prepared for the 
reader. The first, indeed, would not be a surprise to the experi- 
enced novel reader, who cannot easily be persuaded to share 
Emma’s own belief that Mr. Elton has seriously purposed to win 
the hand of Harriet Smith. But when Emma is discussing with 
herself whether or not she is in love with Mr. Frank Churchill, 
the reader might easily be as blind as she to the fact that she had 
already given her affections to Mr. Knightley, and might well be 
2s astonished as everybody in Highbury on learning that Frank 
Churchill had been long secretly engaged to Miss Jane Fairfax. 
Yet when the reader’s attention has been called to it, he finds that 
he had been supplied with an overwhelming mass of information 
as to the real state of the facts. 

At the very beginning notice is taken how long Frank has 
delayed to visit his father and make the acquaintance of his new 
step-mother, but one might overlook that his eagerness to visit 
Highbury is not manifested until Jane Fairfax is to be found 
there. And when he does arrive, as the name of Jane is scarcely 
mentioned, it may escape notice that it is in her company Frank 
spends the greater portion of his time. When one knows the 
truth it is amusing to read the immense variety of excuses he is 
perpetually making for visiting the house in which she lives, and 
many an unsuspecting reader is innocent enough to believe that 
the visits are all paid for the sake of her grandmother. For 
Frank gets great praise for his goodness of heart in remembering 
these two old ladies, the excellent Mrs. Bates, and the worthy 
Miss Bates, who must not be allowed to feel themselves slighted 
because now in reduced circumstances. 

It is from Miss Bates’ talk we learn how Frank had volunteered 
his services to replace the rivet of the old lady’s spectacles, and 
this employment lasts as excuse for his presence in the house for 
an unconscionably long time; but we find out that he has been 
diverted from his occupation by the necessity of helping Miss 
Jane to secure the position of her piano. Sometimes he has to 
restore a pair of scissors he has borrowed from Miss Bates ; some- 
times he reminds his stepmother of a promise to visit good 
Miss Bates which she had forgotten ; sometimes the two families 
meet accidentally in their walking excursions. When he first 
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meets the ladies at a party he pays his homage, as in duty 
bound, to Miss Woodhouse, but soon has to cross the room to 
say something to Miss Fairfax. Emma is immediately taken 
possession of by other admirers, and it is only when going away 
she finds out, though without any suspicion of the reason, 
that Frank has occupied a seat next Miss Fairfax for the whole 
evening. 

In truth no one who reads her books for the first time can 
appreciate Jane Austen’s art. It is only one who knows the 
story who can understand the countless delicate touches by which 
the characters are made to reveal their secrets. Emma is quite 
unconscious that she has given her whole heart to Mr. Knightley, 
yet several times she lets it appear that there is no one whose 
good opinion she values so much or of whose exclusive devotion to 
her she is more jealous. One example is worth quoting. In that 
inimitable scene in which Harriet, now cured of her love for 
Mr. Elton, surrenders to Emma for destruction her “ most precious 
treasures,” she recalls the incident in which one of these treasures 
came into her possession, and asks Emma, “ Do you not remem- 
ber?” Emma answers, “I perfectly remember it. Stop; Mr. 
Knightley was standing just here, was not he? I have an idea 
he was standing just here.’ To which Harriet replies, “ Ah! I 
do not know, I cannot recollect. It is very odd, but I cannot 
recollect. Mr. Elton was sitting here, I remember, much about 
where Iam now.” It is equally amusing to observe Mr. Knight- 
ley’s jealous dislike of Frank Churchill from the moment he 
appears on the scene. 

In fact we cannot help remarking how seriously Jane Austen 
took her art. In one of her earliest compositions, ‘ Northanger 
Abbey,’ the consent of the bridegroom’s father to allow the young 
people to make themselves happy in their own way is won by his 
good humour at the marriage of his daughter with a man of 
fortune and consequence. And as this person had never been 
mentioned before, the author takes the opportunity of saying 
that he had been the unnamed occasion of one of her heroine’s 
most alarming adventures; aware as she adds that “ the rules of 
composition forbid the introduction of a character not connected 
with her fable.” 

I may here call attention in passing to the eloquent and then 
necessary defence which in this volume (Chap. V.) Miss Austen 
makes of her own branch of literature, complaining that though 
novels haye given more extensive and unaffected pleasure than 
any other literary compositions in the world, yet no species of 
composition has been more unjustly decried. But I am now 
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concerned with the question—How came Jane Austen to know so 
well what the rules of composition require ? 

It has been often remarked how unlike each other all Miss 
Austen’s clergymen are; and certainly Mr. Tilney is the least 
popular of all her heroes, being undoubtedly open to the charge 
of priggishness, his courtship being conducted by scolding the 
young lady, and his heart won by the deference with which she 
received his corrections. I do not doubt that Jane found her 
model for Mr. Tilney in her eldest brother James, a clergyman 
more than ten years older than herself who, according to her 
biographer, had a large share in directing her reading and forming 
her taste. The lessons which Mr. Tilney gives on propriety of 
diction are exactly such as might be given by a well-educated 
elder brother to a less cultivated sister, and in the novel actually 
are so addressed, the heroine being only admitted into the class as 
& supernumerary. 

A marked feature in almost all Jane Austen’s novels is the 
exhibition of strong affection between brother and sister. In 
‘Northanger Abbey’ the heroine is almost as much distressed as 
her brother when his love affairs do not proceed well. In ‘ Mans- 
field Park,’ Fanny Price wins her admirer, who had been disposed 
to think her cold-hearted, by the tenderness of affection which 
she exhibits to her sailor brother. In ‘Pride and Prejudice,’ 
Darcy, who is reserved towards every one else, is strongly attached 
to his younger sister, and gains in return her almost idolatrous 
affection. I have never heard the explanation why there is so 
much less in these novels about the love between mother and 
daughter. The mother of every one of Jane’s heroines is either 
dead long before, or is a very silly woman. If, as has been often 
imagined, intellectual gifts come rather through the mother than 
the father, we should think Jane’s mother must have been a clever 
woman. All we know is that she lived toa very great age, and 
possibly her powers may not have been at their best when her 
youngest daughter Jane knew her. 

I cannot part from ‘ Northanger Abbey’ without expressing my 
sense of the charm of the gentle playfulness of the whole book. 
I know no other instance where a novelist sets herself all through 
to make fun of her heroine, and yet without inspiring in the 
reader’s mind the slightest fear that she will not be respected as 
well as loved by her husband. Catherine Morland I regard as one 
of the most truthful characters in the whole realm of fiction : 
one who never disguises her sentiments, and never professes any 
sentiment which she does not really feel. I could not give higher 
praise to Catherine than by describing her as an immature Fanny 
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Price, for whom I agree with Sydney Smith in feeling more affec- 
tion than for any other of Jane Austen’s heroines. It is always 
pleasant to read a story of the exaltation of the humble and meek 
and one who had felt disposed to be indignant at the contempt 
with which Fanny’s unpretending merits are treated by her 
relations finds it agreeable to be told how justice comes gradually 
to be done her until at length the fraternal affection which Miss 
Austen has such pleasure in describing comes to be replaced by a 
warmer passion. 

I fear I only partially share the admiration commonly expressed 
for Elizabeth Bennet, whose cleverness, sometimes, is too like 
pertness. Certainly the objections which Darcy saw against his 
friend’s connecting himself with such a family are so strong that 
we are astonished he was able to overcome them himself. If he 
had been accepted on his first proposal, he would all his life have 
imagined that in a moment of weakness he had been drawn on 
to commit a great imprudence. But to one whose efforts had 
previously been needed for resistance to the efforts of female 
fortune-hunters, it must have been an agreeable change from 
having been the prey to become the hunter. 

Authors have been warned against making confession of short- 
comings in their preface, because reviewers, who, it is said, seldom 
read further than contents and preface, are at once instructed 
what criticisms they can justly make. It is rather disappointing 
that Walter Scott takes seriously a joke which Elizabeth makes 
to her sister, in dating the beginning of her love for Darcy from 
the moment of her seeing his beautiful grounds at Pemberley. 
Long before that he had given such proofs of his sincere affection 
as were enough to win any woman’s love and gratitude. But the 
fact that Elizabeth’s earlier feelings had been those of dislike 
enables the story to conclude like a comedy in which the 
spectators can triumph in their knowledge of things of which 
the perplexed actors on the stage are ignorant. It is amusing to 
those who know that Elizabeth has completely given her heart, 
to find father and sister imploring her not to be tempted by hope 
of wealth or worldly position into marrying a man whom she can 
neither love nor respect. For the happiness of the marriage we 
can augur as well as for that of Emma Woodhouse. In both cases 
one of the parties has the defects which naturally result from 
having been “spoiled,” and these defects are likely to disappear 
on union with one who can supply the qualities of whose absence 
we complain. 

I do not think it necessary to say anything about Jane Austen's 
crude first attempt, ‘Sense and Sensibility,’ which fails to fulfil 
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the expectations raised by the opening scene, worthy of the 
author’s mature abilities, in which Mr. Dashwood’s extravagant 
ideas of the provision he ought to make for his stepmother and 
her daughters are moderated by the calm prudence of his wife. 

I have not left myself room to say much about the last of these 
novels, ‘Persuasion,’ nor does it need that much should be said, 
for its heroine, Anne Elliott, has especially commended herself to 
general favour. It may be that this novel, written in a minor 
key, owes its attractiveness to an autobiographical element. Jane 
Austen had now passed her first youth, and the story of a young 
woman who had neglected to secure in time happiness once 
offered her, might well have recalled to the writer one of the 
might-have-beens of her life. It may be necessary to explain 
what Jane Austen means by “ persuasion,” a word misunderstood 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, who imagined it to describe the process 
by which Anne gently wins back the affection of her formerly 
rejected lover. But it appears, from the use of the word, not 
only in the penultimate chapter of the book, but elsewhere, that 
the persuasion which Miss Austen had in her mind was the 
pressure exercised by friends (as in the present case by Lady 
Russell) to “ persuade” a girl to abandon an imprudent project 
of marriage. 

There is no evidence that any such incident formed part of 
Miss Austen’s history ; and we are the less disposed to find auto- 
biographical references in her novels when we note the immense 
variety of her heroines, no one of whom resembles any other. It 
is common with novelists, both male and female, to make their 
leading personage a flattering picture of what they themselves 
were, or would have liked to be. Where this is done a certain 
amount of sameness can hardly be avoided by one who writes 
more novels than one. An exception must be mado in favour of 
the method of Lytton Bulwer, who gains variety by making his 
heroes keep pace in age with himself, until, in his later novels, a 
boy of twenty-five has no chance in competing for the favour of 
the fair sex with the experienced hero of fifty. 

I do not think it necessary to defend Jane Austen against a 
charge founded on the absence of startling incidents in her 
novels, All the characters die natural deaths; none of them goes 
mad or attempts bigamy. Jane Austen was driven to the 
commonplace by reaction from the methods of the then most 
popular novelist, Mrs. Radcliffe, who usually laid her scene on 
the Continent, then little known to English readers, where it 
could be imagined that things might commonly occur unknown 
to our own humdrum life, When a great effect is produced, the 
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artist deserves the more credit the simpler the materials employed. 
Since we lost the author of ‘Cranford,’ who once promised to be 
Jane Austen’s successor, writers of fiction have had to spice more 
highly in order to stimulate the jaded palates of the public, until 
now audiences find it hard to interest themselves in the fortunes 
of any woman who has not had “a past.” 

Yet it was not prudishness which excluded Miss Austen from 
the delineation of the strong passions which lead to the violent 
results which later writers have been fond of recounting. It 
seems to me that in the real life of our day there is less indul- 
gence for sexual frailty, male or female, than in the time of our 
predecessors. It is thought exceptional sternness of virtue in 
Sir Thomas Bertram that he will not allow his eldest daughter 
to resume her place in his house after her divorce; Lydia Bennet, 
when her escapade has been redeemed by marriage, is permitted 
to come home and glory in taking place as a married woman 
above her elder sisters. Harriet Smith, though known to be 
illegitimate, is admitted into a good school and is thought by 
Emma to be a suitable wife for a respectable clergyman. The 
mistake which Emma makes is that she imagines her to be a 
gentleman’s daughter, in which case all would have been right, 
but Emma owns her error when the father turns out to be only 
a tradesman, for “tue stain of illegitimacy, unbleached by nobility 
or wealth, would have been a stain indeed.” 

Whatever criticisms we may make on Jane Austen, we can still 
say of her what I have already said of Scott: that in her books we 
breathe a good moral atmosphere; that the characters to whom 
she favourably introduces us are people with whom we can feel 
ourselves in sympathy, and do not disgrace her recommendation 
by conduct or sentiments unworthy of those with whom we have 
pleasure in associating. 
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Festina Lente. 


Tue Rajput isa good fighting man—few better—-but he washes 
before meals, and this, though an excellent provision at ordinary 
times and in an ordinary sense, yet creates difficulties on active 
service, or in times of hasty movement. For the washing is no 
hand and face affair, no lick and promise, no veneer of soap and 
water on the extremities—but a downright thorough ablution of 
the whole body. It is performed in the open air at a suitable spot 
with a suitable profusion of water, such as only a decent reservoir 
or a good well or tank can afford. 

Then too, when the washing is over, the clothes must not be 
worn till the food is eaten: for these would defile the body and 
undo the benefits accruing from the washing. And the cooking 
also is a difficulty, for unless a man himself, or his brother, or his 
cousin to a not very distant remove, or, in the last resort, a mighty 
Brahmin of the caste above him cooks the food, it is social and 
religious ruin to him to eat it. 

And so in ordinary peaceful times, each man washes himself, 
and cooks his own food, and since the whole function occurs only 
once daily, it is easily arranged that there shall be some three 
hours of the daytime set apart entirely for it; during which each 
detail can be amply performed. 

But when twenty miles are to be covered in the day, when men 
are wanted for continuous fatigues, when pickets are to remain out 
the whole day long on hill tops, then an unbroken spell of three 
hours is hard to fit in. 

Something is done in these days on active service to mitigate 
the difficulty. Tell the Sepoy, “It is time of war, and of stern 
necessity,” and he will waive a few prejudices, though not all. 

Get him Brahmin cooks for his food, and he will eat it provided 
the cooking pots are not the common property of those with whom 
he has no dealings—but in this case you will find it hard to keep 
the cook in order. For though a cook and the Sepoy’s servant, 
yet does he not still remain a mighty Brahmin? 
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Generally speaking, rather than eat his food in an unorthodox 
manner, the Rajput will starve, or merely subsist on such light 
refreshment as relays of sweets and popcorn, which though he is 
permitted by his religion to eat them unwashed, do not supply 
the amount of tissue destroyed by hard work, and, if persisted in, 
disagree with the stomach. 

The 10th Rajputs were not on active service nor warned for 
it. They had no Brahmin cooks, they had no tendency to slack- 
ness in their caste principles, and therefore were difficult to 
manage in an emergency like the present. The facts that led to 
this emergency were as follows: 

The 100th Madras Infantry had been left after tho Tirah 
campaign as part of the garrison of the Punjab cantonment of 
Isakpur. It was considered wise both politically and economically 
to leave them there for the present. 

But the Madrasi is not like his northern brother-in-arms; he is 
not content like the latter to live a bachelor life for most of the 
year, relieved only by a short spell of domestic bliss when on 
furlough. And leaving Madrasis in the Punjab means the 
leaving of one thousand husbands beyond reach of the wives of 
their aching bosoms, and the havoc caused among two thousand 
warm hearts is not to be measured in words. Suffice it to say 
that the 100th, on settling down for the hot weather after the 
excitements of the campaign, fell into a lamentable state. They 
developed a low malignant fever that baffled the doctors; that 
devout Roman Catholic, Subadar-Major George Augustus Rami 
Sami died in his bed, calling upon the Saints and a certain 
swarthy matron of Malabar in alternate breaths. Many more 
died also, and the rest were good for little. They did not mutiny, 
they did not even make importunate petitions. They just drooped. 
And as they went on drooping, the roster for guard duties suffered, 
and the guard duties in this northern post were heavy and im- 
portant; and when at last as many men as could be spared had 
been sent home homesick, when many more had gone to hospital 
and some indeed had died—at last by about the end of July it 
was found, beyond a doubt, that the work of the garrison could 
not proceed without some speedy remedy. 

The plan adopted was for them to be relieved at once by the 
10th Rajputs from Gargapur in the Central Provinces. 

The Garrison of Gargapur would be sufficient. without the 10th ; 
so the 10th received a telegram in which they were told to proceed 
with bag and baggage with the least possible delay to Isakpur, 
while the 100th were buoyed up with the news that as soon as 
the 10th relieved them, they should be sent back to those snug 
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quarters in the sunny South, where a thousand winsome wives 
were awaiting them. 

The 10th Rajputs and the whole of Gargapur were well on into 
what may be called the sleepy stage of the hot weather. There 
was nothing of importance being done. The General was snugly 
ensconced in a hill station and had ceased from troubling. The 
Colonel of the 10th was in Kashmir, shooting brown bears. An 
easy-going Major and three junior officers were looking after the 
Regiment. Parades were few, musketry was at a stand-still, office 
work was reduced to the level of a mere routine, Hot it was, dull 
it was, but very peaceful. 

Wrapped in security, these four officers were enjoying their 
after breakfast cheroots in the verandah of the mess-house, all 
lying out in a row in long “ peg-chairs,” so that the front view 
showed nothing but eight soles of feet and four newspapers. 
Rain had just fallen, and the grass looked green, and the air was 
for the moment so cool that no punkah was wanted, while the 
fresh smell of damp earth was fragrant in their nostrils: it was 
one of those moments when the Anglo-Indian says that India 
even in the summer is a good place to live in. 

But softly pattering came two bare feet along the verandah. 
A grey-bearded, sphinx-faced bearer brought a telegram on a 
salyver to the Major-sahib, and the apple of discord fell among 
them. For the Major opened the telegram and imparted the 
news to his juniors. “The 10th on relief scale to proceed to 
Isakpur, with as little delay as possible.”’ 

Isakpur was a thousand miles away, and Gargapur was twenty 
miles from the railway, so that a day’s march and three whole 
days in a troop train in July or August lay before them, while, 
till they started, an infinitude of packing and arranging and 
thinking and writing and wiring must be gone through. 

They re-studied the telegram and found that the scale of 
travelling was “relief scale.” This meant that they had to take 
with them everything, to clear themselves body and soul, part 
and parcel, for good and all, out of the station. Half the officers 
were on leave, and all the belongings of these must be packed 
and taken with them except what, after asking their wishes in 
the matter by endless letters and telegrams, they might be able 
to sell for them in the station. The Colonel’s wife's drawing- 
room pier-glass must be packed in cotton wool and taken with 
them, and a nice bit of soldiering that would entail. Jones’ 
monkey—the darling of his heart—had broken loose the day 
after Jones had gone on leave, and he would have to be caught 
and tied to a bullock cart and personally conducted to the 
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journey’s end by all of them, or Jones would never speak to 
them again. 

Such considerations struck them in dozens, as they sat in the 
verandah viewing the situation. They did not sit there long—for 
it was necessary to act at once. The telegraph wires began to 
palpitate, the office babus to sit up, and the Sepoys to groan under 
heavy fatigues, before half an hour was over. 

A twenty miles’ march to the station meant the impressing of 
a lot of transport, and the only transport available was bullock 
carts. And the bullocks all around were at work in the fields, 
since this was a busy time for agriculturists, so that the com- 
missariat found it hard to procure them. Many a bullock was 
hidden for days in long grass to escape detection, or stowed away in 
the back premises of villagers’ houses. For the news spread like 
wildfire that a regiment was going on the march, and that many 
bullocks would be taken from the fields and the cultivators left 
with none wherewith to work their land. 

The Commissariat said it would take a fortnight to get a 
hundred and fifty bullock carts ready, for this was the modest 
number required. Therefore telegrams were sent to that effect, 
and meanwhile to the same high quarters news came from Isakpur 
of the death of others besides George Augustus Rami Sami, and 
of further decimation of the 100th. 

Isakpur could not be left ungarrisoned, but its garrison was 
dwindling fast from the distressing malady to which the 100th 
were subject. 

Meanwhile the regiment ordered to relieve them was at a 
standstill one thousand miles away for want of transport: there- 
fore there was nothing to be done but to order half the 10th to 
start at once, with the minimum of baggage on what is termed 
“ Field Service Scale,” and relieve the 100th before further disasters 
occurred. The remaining wing of the 10th would follow some days 
later, and bring the heavy baggage of the whole regiment with 
them as soon as the required transport was available. 

In a day or two, therefore, the Major and one of the other 
officers marched off with the right half-battalion lightly equipped 

- to the relief of the 100th in their extremity, while Captain Parry 
and 2nd Lieutenant Beans remained to bring along the rest and 
all the heavy kit, so soon as those bullocks could be wrenched 
from the clutches of the reluctant “ ryots.” 

Parry and Beans packed and sorted their own and everyone 
else’s belongings, sold their brother officers’ traps for old songs, 
interviewed rascally native auctioneers, drew up inventories of 
goods and chattels, caught Jones’ monkey, took the mess billiard 
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table to pieces, and had lawsuits in the Cantonment magistrate’s 
court over the unexpired rent due to the native sharks who owned 
their bungalows ; until, after a week’s hard work, matters were 
in a fair way towards being ready. 

Meanwhile skilfully organised raiding parties had gone forth 
daily from the commissariat to a radius of twenty miles round, 
and brought back reluctant teams of bullocks and still more 
reluctant drivers. The carts creaked slowly, patiently into 
Gargapur, the bullocks beaten in by the drivers, and the drivers 
beaten in by the myrmidons of the commissariat. Many a scene 
of hard goading was witnessed. Many a driver pleaded with 
hands joined that his father had just died, and no one was at 
home to guard his mother, that his wife had just had twins 
or that his marriage was fixed for the morrow. But the law 
for the impressment of carriages is inexorable. Sometimes a 
driver was clever enough to slip down a by-way, and hiding from 
sight remain unnoticed while the others were goaded on. And 
the bullocks took their cues from their drivers, and without much 
prodding with sticks and twisting of tails, would barely move 
an inch. Some would play the bullock’s last card, which is to 
lie down bodily and be immovable. And in answer to this there 
is Only one last card to play, and that is to devote some of the 
straw taken in the cart primarily for the bullock’s consumption 
to the making of a fire, and to make and light that fire to the 
windward of that bullock’s flank as he lies on the road ; to light 
the fire as near under his flank as possible; and it will not be till 
the fire is well alight and his flank well singed, that the bullock 
will forget his other troubles and resume the march. 

By dint of these and other methods, and by the expenditure of 
much sternness, vigilance, energy, and wrath, 150 rickety creaking 
carts, 150 dirty sullen drivers and 300 passive bullocks did at 
length, at the rate of a mile and a half in an hour, reach the 
commissariat lines of Gargapur. Therefore the march of the 
remaining four companies under Parry and Beans was fixed for 
the afternoon of the following day, while the morning would be 
occupied in loading the carts. 

At daybreak the dismal procession of carts trooped on to the 
parade ground, and here were met by a number of fatigue-parties, 
who, falling upon the carts allotted to them, took them off hither 
and thither, wheresoever piles of luggage lay ready to be loaded 
—so many carts to the magazine, so many to the quarter guard, 
so many to the barrack rooms of each company, so many to the 
various officers’ bungalows, so many to the quartermaster’s stores, 
so many to the mess, all according to previous calculation. 
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From 5.30 a.m. to noon is a good spell of time, and in it much 
can be done. By noon every article of value, from Mrs. Montague’s 
pier-glass to Jones’ monkey, from the mess billiard table to the 
mess Khansaman’s baby, from the regimental tug-of-war rope to 
the regimental range-finder, had been placed on the carts, and the 
carts brought back with their loads to the parade ground, and 
disposed so as to be ready for the march; while the bullocks 
unyoked lay munching straw under what scant shadow the carts 
afforded. 

It was twelve o’clock. The entire regiment since daybreak had 
groaned and strained under grievous loads on empty stomachs. 
Every man was hungry, every man dirty ; some were faint. Parry 
gave the order that, except for a few reliefs of sentries over the 
carts, all should go and feed, and that the march should begin at 
4pm. The men dispersed to indulge first in the ablutions so 
dear to their hearts, and then to cook and eat their equally 
beloved “chapatis,” while Parry and Beans walked off to the 
dismantled mess-house to eat the scratch lunch and drink the 
half-dozen bottles of soda water that the mess-servants had left 
ready for them in the bare dining-room. 

It was a terribly hot day; about the fifth day of a break in the 
rains, when the skin tingles with prickly heat, and all the effect 
of the last spell of rain seems to consist in a certain clearness of 
the air and a corresponding fierceness of the sun’s rays. The sky 
was clear save for a few thunder-clouds on the horizon. Scorching 
sun, threatening thunder, moist atmosphere, are as bad a trio 
as can be met with together. It would have been a tolerably 
pleasant day had they spent the hotter part of it in pyjamas 
in a cool bungalow and reserved their energies for the morning 
and evening. But the clock stood at 12.15 and they had been 
tearing about or standing about since 5.30, and had had no food 
since their “ chota hazri” before that. 

Beans was as strong as a horse, but Parry was less robust, and 
as they neared the mess-compound, to Beans’ dismay, Parry reeled 
twice or thrice and then fell on the ground in a dead faint. 

Beans brought all the whiskey he could find in the mess and 
poured it down Parry’s throat; then, carrying him with the aid 
of the mess-servants into the ante-room, threw cold water over 
his head, and leaving him to the tender mercies of the servants, 
rushed off on foot to fetch the doctor from half a mile away. 

The doctor pronounced Parry to be suffering from a severe touch 
of the sun and forbad his attempting to march. He must be sent 
forthwith in a doolie to the station hospital. 

Beans, leaving his lunch untouched, and ordering his pony, rode 
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alongside the sick man’s doolie to hospital, and saw him comfortably 
settled in bed, with a white-robed, red-ribboned nursing sister 
ministering to his wants. His kit had been rescued from the 
sea of bullock carts, and all that Parry required was soon brought 
along to hospital by his servants. Beans could do nothing more 
for him, so with a genuine feeling of concern for his brother- 
officer, and as affectionate a farewell as Parry was capable of 
participating in, he retraced his solitary way to the mess. 

Hungry as a horse, thirsty as a fish, strong as a young lion, he 
made an excellent lunch off the sandwiches he had meant to share 
with Parry. 

He had not used quite all the whiskey in restoring Parry from 
his fainting fit. What was left gave him substantial help in 
washing down three large bottles of soda water. 

He felt infinitely better. His concern for Parry was reduced 
to a minimum, and there came over him a feeling of joy and 
exultation such as he had never before experienced. 

For Beans was young, keen, conceited, and ambitious, and now 
for the first time in his life he saw himself without a tiresome 
senior officer immediately over his head to check him at every 
turn. Now, for the first time, Beans, aged twenty-two, was a 
commanding officer, with a glorious command of four whole com- 
panies. It depended solely on him to conduct this great force 
some twenty miles by road, and some thousand miles by train. 

A sneaking qualm of fear came over him, that should the officer 
then commanding the station learn that this great duty had 
devolved on Beans, and Beans alone, he might on the spur of 
the moment make other arrangements, delay the march, or send 
an officer from another regiment with him, over his head. 

He determined to avoid this risk by waiting till as late as 
possible before he sent in a “casualty report” to the Station Staff 
Office concerning Parry’s sickness. The march was fixed for 
4 p.m., so that if he waited till close on that time there was little 
chance of any disaster befalling him. 

Still he would be glad to have started, and know that there was 
no chance of his being interfered with, and it was particularly 
exasperating that Subadar Mangal Singh, when he informed him 
of Parry’s mishap, should have at once replied, ‘“ Then I suppose 
the march will be put off.” 

Sharply and sternly Beans hastened to assure him that the 
march would take place under him, Beans, at 4 ‘p.m. precisely. 
“It was now half-past three. It was time the baggage should 
start with the baggage guard. Were the bullocks all yoked to 
the carts, and the baggage guard fallen in? Then let the guard 
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be told off to its several duties with the baggage, and the whole 
file out upon the road.” 

At 3.45 ».m. the baggage was well started. It would travel at 
barely two miles an hour, so it was well that it should have a 
start. The quarter guard clock and gong was packed in a bullock- 
cart, so four o'clock would not strike. Beans counted the 
minutes with his own watch, and never had the hands moved so 
slowly. 

At one minute to four a mounted orderly trotted up to him. 
Beans’ heart sank within him. Was he come from the Station 
Staff Office to tell him that he was not to have his little picnic? 
He took a long envelope from the orderly, and two native officers 
standing near noticed that his hand shook. 

“What a relief! It was only a document returned for signa- 
ture which Parry had omitted to sign. What a fool Parry was 
to forget a thing like that!” Beans, whipping out a stylographic 
pen, signed with a flourish “ I’. O. Beans, 2nd lieutenant, com- 
manding 10th Rajputs,” and thought the general effect looked 
rather nice. 

He had, up to this moment, forgotten about the report on 
Parry’s sickness, so now utilised the mounted orderly, and made 
him take it. Then, mounting his pony, he glanced once more at 
his watch, saw the time was past four, and with a tremor of 
exultation that,he did his honest best to subdue, he addressed 
his four companies as they stood drawn up before him in quarter- 
column. 

“10th, ’shon; slo-o-o-o-pe hup. Tell off the battalion.” 

And in answer, four worthy middle-aged Subadars answered, 
one after each other, numbering their companies :— 

“No. I.” 

“No. II.” 

“No, II.” 

“me, av. 

Then the officer commanding proceeded :— 

“No. I. to the front; remainder in succession. Number I, 
fo-o-o-r-m fours, left! Right wheel, by the right, qui-i-i-i-ck 
march!” And at that the band struck up a good lively march, 
and the four companies defiled, four abreast, on to the road, Beans 
at their head on his pony with his head in the air, and a grin of 
satisfaction on his face. 

When they had gone half a mile, the native officer in command 
of No. I. Company, coming up to Beans, suggested respectfully 
that the bugler was ready to hand, and would blow the “ March 
at ease” call at the merest suggestion. 
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Beans, inwardly grateful for being reminded of so important a 
detail, yet kept his dignity, and let another minute elapse before 
he gave the bugler this order, which some four hundred soldiers 
had been anxiously awaiting for some time past. 

After the first half an hour or so of marching, as is customary, 
he halted. 

The tension of the pride in his bosom was now a little less 
severe. Getting off his pony, he discussed blandly, in crude 
Hindustani, the interests of the moment with the native officers 
nearest him. Among them was Mangal Singh. 

It was Mangal Singh who had wondered whether they would 
start with only Beans to command them. It was Mangal Singh 
who had jogged his memory gently over letting the men march 
at ease. And now, in the same spirit of interference, he remarked 
that it was doubtless the sahib’s pleasure, and an excellent 
arrangement, but that there was neither advanced nor rear-guard 
to the column, and that this was not customary. 

Instead of saying, “ How could I be such a fool as to forget,” 
or words to that effect, Beans retired into his august self, ignored 
Mangal Singh’s remark, and ordered the “ Fall in” to be sounded. 

The march proceeded for an hour, followed by another short 
halt, and then by more marching. During all this time Beans 
sat brooding on his pony, thinking of the advanced and rear- 
guard that he ought to have detailed. Of course it was of no 
practical moment in a peaceful country like this, but more than 
desirable as a matter of form ; and the omission haunted him. 

Then, in the course of random thinking, he wondered what the 
date was. He recollected: it was the 4th of August. “4th of 
August, 4th of August—that’s the day that Hopkinson of the 
15th Native Cavalry is due back from his garrison class. He'll 
be coming by the afternoon train, and be driving along in a tonga 
presently. We shall meet him. Oh! hang it all! Hopkinson 
must not sce me with half the regiment marching without 
advanced and rear-guards; that settles it. Ill take that old 
beast’s tip after the next halt, after all.” 

So for fear that that tonga should come rattling by, and its 
occupant surprise him in full disregard of the orders respecting 
route-marching, he ordered the next halt ten minutes early, and 
anon started them with half a company as advanced guard, and 
half as rear-guard, all neatly arranged according to the drill-book. 

And as he gave the orders respecting them, he felt what a fool 
he had been not to climb down at once, and perhaps what a still 
greater fool to be climbing down now at the eleventh hour for a 
consideration of pure conceit. 
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And he felt as he gave the words “Quick march,” and rode 
along at the head of “No. I.,” that a few feet behind him there 
were two rows of white teeth grinning diabolically underneath 
Mangal Singh’s black beard. 

It was not all roses being a commanding officer. Men tired 
with hard fatigues, and lame with sore feet that had been 
softened by a lazy hot weather, began to fall out, and it was 
important that no one should be left behind: however, a couple 
of bullock-carts would accommodate all that could not walk. 
But soon the bullock-carts were full, and it was evident, judging 
by the men’s faces, that some of them had been humbugging him 
because he was a young sahib, and so would not know whether 
they were shamming or not. 

At the next halt he showed real administrative acumen. 

First of all he made it long enough to allow these two bullock- 
carts to come up, and ordered their loads to be deposited before 
him. He then ordered up the hospital assistant, and made him 
examine the men’s feet, with the injunction that seventy-five per 
cent. should resume the march. He left it to the hospital 
assistant to make the selection. 

The hospital assistant was all for painting their ailments very 
black, and said at first that none could walk. But Beans stuck to 
his point, and the former at length grudgingly admitted that the 
required number might with care walk a little way. 

This was one to Beans. It produced its effect with electrical 
rapidity. ‘The men marched willingly, and no more malingerers 
fell out. Even Mangal Singh silently approved, and forgot, for 
the time being, that little matter of the advanced guard. 

It was now eight o’clock, and had been dark some time. It 
was of no use to reach Bananaband, the railway station, nearer 
dawn than could be helped, or till the baggage was well on its 
way thither; and all this, except the two more ably drawn carts 
that carried the lame men, was now well behind them. So they 
waited an hour, and the men refilled their water-bottles from a 
well, and Beans drank whiskey and soda and ate sandwiches, 
then lay by the roadside against a pile of stones and enjoyed 
forty winks. 

At nine they marched again, and at eleven halted another two 
hours; at one they crawled the three remaining miles in to 
Bananaband, and lying exhausted in and around the station, 
loosened their waistbelts and wished for day, or regardless of 
hard stones and heavy malarious dew, slept the sleep of 
weary men, 


At half-past five it grew light, and about the same time “ creak, 
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creak,” on their tired ears came the sound of the long unwilling 
line of bullock-carts, at length nearing their journey’s end. 

By six o'clock it was daylight, and the bullock carts were all 
arranged neatly on the platform. The men had rubbed their eyes 
and were awake, their rifles and belts were all piled under sentries 
in a corner of the station, and everyone was ready for the great 
work of unloading the carts and loading the luggage trucks. 

Beans had awakened the Khansaman of the refreshment room 
of the station, and the latter had provided him with tea and 
poached eggs, so that he emerged from the refreshment room little 
the worse for wear to superintend the work. 

It was a local line; one train passed it in each direction every 
evening, and for the rest of the twenty-four hours the station- 
master, the telegraph operator, and the refreshment room Khansa- 
man had the place to themselves. 

A special troop train had been run up the night before from 
Jhansi, and this now lay on a siding. 

It was difficult to say how many luggage trucks would be 
required, for weight is only an approximate guide to cubic content 
when the nature of the articles is various in the extreme. And 
the Sepoy is not a trained packer, or good at filling up corners 
with suitable odds and ends. 

The total weight of what baggage they had should have been 
contained in three large luggage-trucks—according to the inscrip- 
tions on the latter, which stated the weight they were intended 
for. To be on the safe side, the company had sent down to 
Bananaband a total of five trucks. Of these five, three were 
brought alongside the platform at daybreak, when the work of 
unloading and loading began. 

The sun got up. Rouged from the lethargy of their much 
curtailed sleep, forgetting their aching and sore feet, and with 
the desire common to all men to be off and away and to put an 
end to tedious delays, the men worked with a will. Beans was 
with them, urging, cheering, exhorting, arranging. The men 
worked willingly; there was no grumbling; everything was going 
swimmingly, and Beans was assured that he was an excellent 
commanding officer. By ten o’clock the men had been at work 
four hours; the three waggons were to all appearance crammed 
fall, but a huge débris of luggage still remained upon the plat- 
form. Beans asked the station-master to bring another waggon 
along. Half an hour elapsed before this was completed. Meanwhile 
the men lay about, baked by the sun, and perspiring. The sun 
was very hot, and the air very sultry; on the horizon the same 
thunder-clouds were gathering as yesterday, only more of them, 
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and something in the atmosphere lay upon them all like lumps 
of lead. The fourth carriage arrived and was hooked on to the 
others. For the first time Beans realised that in his inexperience 
he had arranged no “reliefs” for this heavy work of loading, 
that the men had all been hard at work since dawn, that there 
had been much wasted labour, that they had been so crowded 
together that they had often got in each other’s way, and that 
now the only result was that the task was not finished, and that 
there were no fresh men to fall back upon for the work. 

Mangal Singh had had it on the tip of his tongue at daybreak 
to suggest the keeping of half the men in reserve, but recollecting 
the incident of the advanced guard, he spat on the ground and 
said nothing. 

The fourth waggon had to be filled, and they filled it, but so 
tired were they all, and so badly did they economise the space, 
that, even after it was apparently full, still another half waggon- 
load or so of luggage remained upon the platform. It would take 
time to bring up the fifth waggon, but it would eventually have 
to be brought up. Therefore Beans, seeing the men all dropping 
with fatigue and heat, ordered them off to cook and eat their 
food, for each man had the necessary ingredients in his haversack. 
It was now 11.30; he ordered them to re-assemble at two o’clock. 
The fifth waggon by that time could be brought alongside, and 
fifty men refreshed with food would soon make short work of what 
now bafiled the entire energies of some three hundred and fifty. 
It did not matter when they started ; he had merely to telegraph 
the hour of his departure to the various stations up the line, and 
arrangements would be made accordingly. 

So, giving his order to Mangal Singh that the men should 
knock off work and have their dinners, he walked off to look up 
his friend the Khansaman, and was soon deep in the bones of an 
emaciated chicken, served up with much rice and pungent curry, 
and washed down with the inevitable whiskey peg. 

In a short time the door of the refreshment room was darkened. 
Looking round, he saw Mangal Singh saluting ; with his mouth full 
of curry he motioned to him to come into his presence. Mangal 
Singh came and explained his errand. 

“The men indeed had their rations with them, and truly were 
hungry and exhausted and wanted refreshment. But Bananaband 
was a bad place for the cooking of food, and for the eating of it. 
The people of that place were low bred, and knew not the 
necessities of high caste existence. There was no place near at 
hand where the Sepoy folk could wash themselves; and without 
washing themselves first of all, their lord and master knew that 
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the Rajput could not eat his food. Therefore it would be better 
and suit the wishes of the Sepoys better, if they now postponed 
the cooking and eating of their food till the first place where 
they might have a halt from the railway journey, where perhaps 
a well for washing and other appliances might not be wanting. 
Meanwhile, by the eating of sweetmeats, they would remain strong 
and well.” 

Beans, as has been hinted, had views and ambitions, and little 
experience. He longed to set the Thames on fire, and to wield a 
little finger thicker than his Colonel’s loins. He was twenty-two 
and had frequently stigmatised the caste principles of untold ages 
as “unmitigated bunkum.” Now was his chance of proving this 
to be the case. He said to himself, “The men are hungry and 
exhausted. They need food badly, and they must eat it soon or 
die, and they are not such fools as to die. All they want is a 
strong fellow to give them an order. I am that strong fellow. 
They shall obey my order, eat their dinners like sensible men, 
and not be such idiots in the future.” 

So, swallowing his mouthful of curry, and fortifying himself 
with whiskey and soda, he addressed the Subadar strongly : 

“No, Subadar sahib: this cannot be. The men have come far 
through the night with little sleep; have done much work 
throughout the morning, and it is necessary that they should eat. 
We shall not reach Jhansi for many hours; it will be too late then 
for them to cook and eat their food. What is necessary is that they 
should obey the order of the Sirkar. The Sirkar’s order is my 
order, and that is that they should now cook their food and eat 
it; and if the Brahmin people hereafter blame them for eating 
their food unwashed, then they can tell the Brahmin people to 
mind their own affairs, and not to meddle with the orders of the 
Sirkar. Enough! you may depart.” 

Beans reverted to the curried chicken; Mangal Singh bit his 
lip, and stood irresolute. 

Beans, lifting his eyes, repeated, “ You may depart.” 

The Subadar, with a tremor in his voice, began— 

“But, sahib, forgive me, it is a matter of great difficulty.” 

“Enough! the matter is at an end. Tell the Sepoy folk to do 
as they are bid.” 

“But,” quavered the old native officer, playing his last card, 
“the Colonel sahib would be very” 

“Who speaks to me of the Colonel sahib,” thundered Beans, 
interrupting him and rising from his chair. “ At this time, I am, 
as it were, the Colonel sahib, and it is my order that is to be 
obeyed.” 

VOL. CXXII. 21 
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Mangal Singh, biting his lips till the blood ran, saluted and 
retired. 

Beans haughtily resumed his lunch. It had been a bit of 
a tussle, but there would be no more trouble now, he assured 
himself. After exhausting all the Khansaman’s efforts and 
drinking him out of soda water, he composed himself in a long 
chair, until he went to sleep over an ancient postal guide, which 
was all the literature the wayside station of Bananaband afforded. 

Like another great leader of men, he had the knack of waking 
from sleep at the required moment, and at a quarter to two 
punctually he looked at his watch, and patted himself mentally 
on the back for awaking exactly at the time he had intended. 

Everything would now be plain sailing. The fifth truck and 
the troop-carriages would have been joined on to the train. The 
men would have come back refreshed by their dinners. A party 
of them would soon put the remaining baggage into the last 
truck ; a couple of telegrams would have to be despatched, and 
away would he and bis command go steaming northwards. 

Head in air, he strolled out to the platform. The extra waggon 
and the carriages were ready. Some of the men were already at 
work on the remaining luggage, and it would soon be all in. 

But at one point alongside the train a knot of Sepoys was 
gathered together, looking down under one of the carriages, 
chatting excitedly and arguing with one another. Some with 
black stern looks on their faces, some scared and a few weeping. 
He barely noticed them, but strutting up to Mangal Singh with 
all the swagger he could command, asked him jocosely how the 
men had enjoyed their dinners. 

Mangal Singh replied very gravely and with great dignity: 
“The Sahib is our father and our mother, our lord and our 
master; but, oh great one, the Sepoy folk have not eaten their 
dinners. The Ganges cannot turn from its course at will, nor the 
tigress become asow. Nor yet, O mighty one, can the Rajput 
eat his food unwashed. Listen, I pray you, O great master ; 
faithfully and truly did this humble one obey your order; I told 
the Sepoy folk that this was what your honour ordered, and bado 
them obey you; then did I go and hide myself for shame. But 
of all the Sepoy folk, two only obeyed you, and look, I pray you, 
Sahib, and see how the gods have dealt with them. They, indeed, 
unwashed and begrimed with dust and sweat, did cook their food 
and eat; and for fear of their comrade’s wrath, hither they came. 
And being overcome with sleep after their food they lay down on 
the rails under the shelter of this waggon and slept. And after- 
wards the other waggon and the Sepoys’ carriages were brought 
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hither by your honour’s order, and the driver of the engine, not 
knowing that two men slept on the rails, drove the carriages over 
their necks, so that their heads fell from their bodies. But this, 
O lord and master, is the will of God and a right punishment for 
their wickedness.” 

Beans turned sick and reeled. At that moment he could not 
bear to look Mangal Singh or any of his men in the face. He 
felt ashamed before them. Turning from them he staggered away 
from the platform. 

As he looked outside the station up the road, he saw a tonga 
drive up. Out of it emerged Bailey of the 15th Native Cavalry. 
The sight of another European was what he most wanted at 
that moment. 

Bailey was a good-natured fellow, and was come on what he 
was afraid would be an unpleasant errand. 

Touching Beans in a fatherly fashion on the shoulder, he 
stammered :— 

“TI say, old fellow, I’m beastly sorry ; I wish I had not been in 
time to catch you. But you know what an old grandmother my 
colonel is. He’s commanding the station now, and only heard 
this morning of Parry’s going sick; but when he learnt that you 
had gone off alone, he said he would never hear the end of it for 
letting a whole wing of a regiment go off under a youngster like 
you all alone, so he has attached me to your party and told mo 
to come and take command. I’m beastly sorry, for, of course, you 
could have run the show all right yourself.” 

But the great Napoleon humbly and with boyish tears in his 
eyes, answered :— 

“Tm jolly glad you’ve come.” 

PowELL MILLINGTON. 
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Miss Bolt. 


I sez her now, seated within the charmed circle of a white 
drugget, in our low nursery, filling up the gaps in our pinafores 
and budding intelligences with melancholy impartiality as we 
stood round her, hanging, with childish reverence and credulity, 
on the words of weight that fell, like those jewels in the old fairy 
tale, from our poor princess’s mouth. Amid the dazzling lights 
and colours of childhood’s enchanted picture, she passes in and 
out, an incongruous figure, persistently monochrome, untouched 
by any of the bright hues surrounding her, yet assuming a 
strange importance in the scene. 

To outsiders she was simply an unusually incompetent little 
needle-woman; but our estimate of her personality found no 
adequate expression. We called her affectionately “ Bolty,” and 
enthroned her silently in our hearts. Twice a week and on 
occasions of domestic pressure or festivity, she used to mount 
the creaky stairs. She sat by the window in a favourite corner 
making pinafores and darning socks, for which she received a 
weekly salary, and generously loading our minds with priceless 
experiences, less marketable, alas! than the labours of her failing 
eyes and unskilful hands. 

Her appearance was unprepossessing. In age she was about 
sixty; and in height not much over five feet. Two pale blue 
eyes guarded a nose, technically speaking broken, but practically 
almost extinct. A small allowance of faded drab hair was parted 
sparsely on her forehead and gathered into a net behind. Her 
mouth was only significant as a vehicle of speech. In describing 
her hastily from memory, one would be tempted to forget it 
altogether, but for reminders in the shape of a couple of very 
prominent front teeth. These served frequently as a convenient 
substitute for scissors, which, as she remarked with thoughtful 
frugality when remonstrated with on the subject, “’as to be 
ground.” Her complexion was of a brownish-grey hue, but served 
to remind her that she had had “a fine colour as a girl.” Of that 
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period of her life, except in this particular, she never spoke. It 
bore perhaps the record of a tragedy that passed and left her 
early the frail little ghost of living humanity we knew. For she 
was not unlike some skeleton leaf of a forgotten summer, which 
the winds have neglected to sweep away. 

In conversational moods she would tell us stories of deceased 
relations. Her voice took a dirge-like tone in the accounts of 
those rare personages who had “bin good” to her, but rose to a 
note of enthusiastic interest in the recitals of those who had “ tret 
‘er bad.” We knew each tale well enough to divert new excur- 
sions of her imagination and to prompt her and correct omissions. 
The chief and inexhaustible topic was—‘ Me-brother” and his 
family. They unfortunately were not defunct. We knew each 
member as if from long companionship, and had a prescience of 
what each on any given occasion would do or say. 

Ernie, the youngest, a child of six, was always longing for 
expensive mechanisms and unattainable luxuries. He was a monu- 
ment of discontent. Sometimes he cried for toys, or whined because 
other little boys and girls had jam on their bread and butter. 
“‘Me-brother” and his family were the gods of this little woman’s 
life; with the exception of “ me-sister-in-law,” of whom she 
always remarked with ominous emphasis, “I say nothing agen.” 

Miss Bolt lived alone up some blind alley near the Westminster 
Bridge Road, and used to drag her stoical little body to and fro 
in the early wet winter mornings and late nights, rather than 
spend omnibus money on herself. That infinitesimal sum was 
merged, I am sure, in the meagre earnings of “ Annie, the heldest 
girl,” who worked in a frilling factory, and who was individualised 
in our minds by the possession of a mysterious talent, known as 
‘keepin’ ’erself to ’erself.” The merit of this endowment was 
inscrutable then to us. It is a secret, I now suppose, which many 
a London girl’s good angel whispers in her ear. 

In like manner everything save the barest necessities of 
existence was reserved for the family in Lonton Crescent. “ Me- 
brother” was fortunately “jest the size” for father’s left-off 
clothes, and always particularly in want of the precise article to 
spare. This fact rendered his identity difficult when we made 
his acquaintance later, at which time he must have shrunk to 
about a third of his original size. He could, said his adoring 
sister, “put ‘is ‘and to anything”; and we had no reason to 
doubt it, but we learned in time not to test this adaptability too 
far. He was tried at book-binding, furniture mending, upholstery, 
carpet-beating, and a variety of other things with indifferent 
success, These superficial failures, however (even when he 
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brought back our treasured fairy tales with the pages stuck 
together and a shifting, spotted cover), did not blind us to his 
real powers. We learned rather to denounce with “Aunt” those 
deadly and inanimate enemies of a gifted man, such as “ bad glue” 
and a “basemint to work in,” which make it impossible for him 
to get on. 

His ostensible profession was of a theatrical nature, and his 
sister always spoke of him as “connected with the stage.” In 
pantomime seasons he was busy for a time making tinsel helmets 
and shields. At other periods, I believe, he occasionally con- 
descended to assist in shifting scenery. His relation to the 
theatre was the occasion of many professional anecdotes more or 
less authentic, and our ears were sometimes assailed with tales 
which happily never reached our understanding, leaving nothing 
more than a vague breath of distaste behind. Miss Bolt had no 
exaggerated sense of fitness, but if over-questioned, she became 
impenetrable for the day. 

Fred, who shared his father’s fatal facility, was the eldest son, 
the favourite of “ me-sister-in-law.” At twenty-one he had no 
settled occupation, but was subject to fits, which gave him claims 
to distinction denied to his younger and virtuous brother Ned. 
We have still, put away in a portfolio, two works of his signed in 
laborious capitals, “F. BOLT.” One a view of the Colosseum by 
moonlight (apparently a superhuman reduction of a scene painting), 
the other a cadaverous head in sepia, described by Bolty as a 
“Patry-ark, or Noah;” alternative personages indefinitely con- 
nected in her mind with the Flood. She used to recount, with 
mingled pride and regret, the amount of pigment required for a 
Roman sky. 

“He don’t use much water,” she would say with triumphant 
sadness, “and me-brother’s always nagging at ’im to make the 
box go further ; but’e won’t put up with interference from them as 
knows nothink of ’is art. I tell me-brother, tooition ain’t no good 
for geniuses, it only puts ’em back.” But “ me-brother” continued 
to carp, and at last refused to supply paint-boxes, and Fred took to 
comic-song writing and appeared on the music-hall stage. “A 
talented mocker, ’e is!” said his admiring aunt, relating his gifts 
as a caricaturist. “’E might ’ave bin a hactor but ’e ’adn’t the 
haspiration ; you wouldn’t credit it,” she whispered in a burst of 
confidence, “I always ’ad!” 

Then for a brief season we knew Fred under the mysterious 
appellation of “a star.” In this hour of his success, a lady of 
the dramatic profession took what Bolty termed “a fancy for ‘im, 
making ’im stay at ’er ouse frequent, and permitting ’im to lie on 
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any of the droring-room sofias whenever ’e ‘ad a mind to.” 
Naturally a passion of such magnitude must soon abate. The 
history of the idyll is incomplete. But the lady’s feeling at length 
wore away, perhaps in sympathy with her upholstery, and Fred 
made an exit of which I forget the details, except that it was 
through the back door. 

Ned the virtuous was fifteen. He had fewer temptations, and 
a “’eavenly disposition” with which to meet them. He worked 
in a printer’s office. He was the “nicest boy as ever lived,” and 
his favourite reading was the “ Lancet,” with which ambiguous 
description we were not then hypercritical enough to quarrel. 

“ Ned’s a youth as will make ’is way,” his aunt recorded. “Very 
perticklar ’e is too. ’E don’t at all approve of Fred’s gay goings 
on, and ’e can’t abide ’is sister Fan.” I do not doubt that to-day 
he is in a position to censure and disown them both, thanking 
heaven from some denominational platform that he is not as other 
men and women are. 

These shadowy beings reappear as I used to picture them, each 
defined and recognisable, yet none of them I ever saw. And Miss 
Bolt herself has never changed. I should rise and greet her 
without start or wonder if to-day she stepped between me and 
the light. 

I remember a birthday when I was about eight or nine. The 
sparrows in the square always seemed to chirp louder on such 
mornings and to wake one earlier. I sat up in bed and listened 
to them, deliriously conscious of the festal nature of the day. 
The first serious thought was always, “ What will Bolty bring ?” 
Hor she was a religious observer of birthdays, her own included. 
On such occasions she made a special visit and offering, and 
remained to tea. She had a genius for procuring delightful 
farthingsworths, and it was generally these insignificant but 
exciting articles of which we dreamed the night before. 

That morning she appeared at breakfast-time. “A trifle for 
you, miss,” she said, producing with curious dignity a small 
bunch of varied flowers. This particular offering was indicative 
that Bolty was very hard up. At such times (when even 
farthings were unobtainable for luxuries) she rose early and 
walked to the flower-market, which she always designated the 
“ Floral-’all.” Reaching there, breakfastless because she depended 
on a landlady’s fire, she walked up and down until she had 
collected enough fallen blossoms to make a small bouquet. These 
stray blooms were then mounted on wire and presented with due 
impressiveness. 

“Fred’s ’ad another fit,” she said, biting off a thread and 
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beginning to sew. “I’ve warned me-sister-in-law to put firewood 
in ’is ’ands at night, but it ain’t no use. Master Charles, I shall 
‘ave to slap you, if you try to swaller needles what don’t belong 
to you. Ernie ain’t such a naughty boy. Run along and play.” 

“Did he like the horse I sent him?” said Charlie, trying to 
recover his position gracefully by posing as a benefactor. 

“°K didn’t say much, but I dessay ’e did. *E wants a steam- 
engine with three carriages and rails to wind up and run along 
the floor. ’E was talking to ’isself about it yesterday as I come 
away, and Annie said, ‘Lor, Aunt, I wish I’ad a cloak or some- 
think to cover me up, going to and from.’ She’s got a awful 
cough, I wish you could ’ear ’er; me-sister-in-law’s consumptive, 
I always did say, and there’s the moral of it. I always expect 
Annie’ll go into a decline.” 

“What is a decline?” I asked anxiously. Miss Bolt always 
alluded to this disease with a complacent fatalism that was very 
bewildering. One knew not if it were meritorious or undesirable, 
so ambiguous was her intonation. 

“There’s different kinds; them as comes by nature, and them 
as you may git for yourself. I knew a stout young lady, wot 
threw herself into one, drinking vinegar by the saucerful, and 
sucking lemons, even in ’’er bed. She ended a corpse, very rapid. 
Ah! Miss Mary, if you should ever feel yourself spreading, 
don’t you be tempted to foller ’er; for what you're made, that 
you'll be.” 

“ Me-brother’s jest bin turned orf of the Pantheon Theayter,” 
she continued, “last Saturday night. Mr. Kirby come on the 
Wednesday to ’ave a look round, and seemed to think everythink 
most satisfactory, when up comes Miss Helen Westall, in ’er silks 
and satins, and pokes ’er nose between the wings and puts a 
jewelled ’and upon ’is arm. ‘’Enery, dear,’ she says (the lady 
was then playing Juliet to her companion’s Romeo.) ‘’Enery, 
dear, indeed! ‘I never would,’ she says, ‘a perduction like this 
don’t require near so many. I’ve seen it done on the Continong 
with ‘arf.’ So me-brother and others was discharged; and that 
ain’t the worst I’ve ’eard of ’er! Lor, there’s a many I see of a 
evening going out from the Levity stage-door to their oyster 
suppers and cetera, would compare favourable with ’er!” Night 
after night, as she went home, Miss Bolt would wait about the 
stage-doors of what she termed “a terpsichoryan ’ouse,” and watch 
the progress of an “episode” which interested her. It was an 
instinctive method of satisfying her romantic sense, since a literary 
outlet for it was denied her. 


Eyen the cheap and highly-seasoned fiction which she loved 
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was beyond her means. We used to lend her our story-books, 
which she returned, after a decent interval, wrapped in paper, 
wearing a suspiciously unread air. Nor was she eager to discuss 
the contents. Cook occasionally lent her novelettes, which came 
back much sooner and more eloquently thumbed. Mrs. Wright, 
her landlady, the wife of a night policeman, was a voracicus 
devourer of these periodicals, but with a refinement of heartless- 
ness only possible to the irremediably vulgar, she didn’t care to 
lend them, and insisted that Miss Bolt should use them unread 
for lighting the fire. 

Pride makes its martyrs and love its saints. Miss Bolt adored 
her brother and his children, and looked upon charity as the last 
degradation of the individual. Moreover, the workhouse, though 
externally a noble building, is somewhat spacious for the solitary 
soul. She had spoken mysteriously once or twice of a possible 
refuge for the deserving which would ‘not debase;” and that 
afternoon she extended her confidence a little further towards me. 

I sat on the floor beside her, unobtrusively threading a few 
needles, for even then her sight was beginning to fail. She began 
to picture in a low voice the haven of her dreams. 

“T never see it,” she said, “ but I’ve ’eard of it. Perhaps your 
mar would know of it, perhaps not. I b’lieve they call it the 
‘Holcroft Institootion.’ You ’ave a setting-room, and bedroom, 
and all found, and a handsome floral garden runs round the 
building. Your parints must ’ave bin respectable (mine was, 
as you know, a-well-to-do-bookbinder-now-deceased), and you 
must ’ave kep’ off the parish till you’re sixty. Such,” she added, 
not without a tremulous and melancholy pride, “’as bin my 
endeavour. I doubt whether you’d git in without intrest, and I 
don’t know ’oo to enquire of, but I orfen picture what a peaceful 
death-bed I could enjoy there!” 

“Could you have us to tea, Bolty ?” asked I, anxious to divert 
this view of it, and imagining myself, beautifully arrayed in a 
stiff white piqué frock, walking up the “ floral-garden” path, the 
observed of an admiring crowd; or sitting at the most romantic 
of tiny tea-tables, in a little room with casement windows and 
diamond panes. Perhaps even Ernie and Fanny might be there! 

“T undertake,” she replied, “you could do much wot you ’ad 
a mind to; you notice it’s a kind of reckignition of wot you've 
saved the Government, and not a charity—wot me-brother says 
must eventually debase the huming being. I never give a tea- 
party now, without such a set-to with Mrs. Wright, it shakes me 
up for the day. My word!” she concluded, a pathetic quiver 
running through her usually monotonous drone, “I'd give some- 
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think to be well-to-do, and lief to light me own grate, and call 
me soul me own, and snap me fingers in her aggravating face!” 
But this modest prosperity was never to be hers. These re- 
linquished tea-parties, besides the set-to, entailed weeks cf 
pinching of the severest kind. “I went to the Crescent to tea 
on Sunday; it ain’t orfenIcan. The pinch of tea I ave to take 
is more than I make do with at ’ome—I usually warm up the 
leaves for a evening, but you can’t at another’s ’ouse, and me- 
sister-in-law’s that disagreebel about extry plates and things, I 
don’t care to be be’olden, though it is me-brother’s ouse. ’Ow- 
ever, I was fortunate to be there when Ned and me-brother 
begun to talk politics. They continue, most fluent, by the hour 
together. Fred and me-sister-in-law don’t care for it, and does 
their irritatin’ best to interrupt; but I could listen indefinite. I 
stayed long after I had ought to bin ’ome to put the children 
to bed. It’s such a treat to me to ’ear males converse!” 

Ned made the unpardonable mistake of trying to convert his 
aunt, and she admitted, “’e was never the same agin.” For her 
views were unflinchingly agnostic. “I told ’im,” she said, “I 
‘adn’t no patience with them as was always ’ollerin’ ‘yes, and 
setting theirselves agin them as set jest as much store by ‘no.’ 
If you want ’arps and ’eaven, I said, I trust you may git ’em, but 
don’t go poking your ’opes and hinstruments down everybody's 
throat, whether they arsts for’em or no. Lor!” she murmured 
dreamily in conclusion, “ they must ’ave a fine time of it, to be 
that eager to do away with the notion of a bit of rest!” 

Miss Bolt usually spent her Sunday afternoons walking about 
the streets with a square canvas bag, picking up odds and ends 
of every description, for which labour a few pence from the rag- 
shop amply repaid her. She took a pleasure, quite out of pro- 
portion to the profit, in this undignified employment. Tidying 
was a mania with her. She routed the demon of disorder forcibly 
and with impenetrable gloom. If by chance she was absent for 
a week, almost every member of the household had patiently to 
await her return to recover some article of which she had 
temporarily disposed. 

She used to give us hints about her own birthday observance a 
month or so before the day ; and when we were quite small, she 
seemed to us but the mouthpiece of Providence, guiding to a wise 
decision. Later, however, we found it wiser to disregard these 
supernatural utterances and to trust to our own uninspired 
choice. 

“ Ain’t there something to be done to your mar’s mackintosh ?” 
she would inquire, irrelevantly. “I fancy she mentioned it. 
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What serviceable articles they are! I come regular drenched 
the other morning, and your mar says, ‘What, Miss Bolt, ain’t 
you a cloak or nothink ?’ and I noticed a tear in ’ers as she went 
out at the door.’ Nothing, probably, had been said on the 
subject. This was only her way of suggesting what might prove 
an acceptable present for an on-coming date. She had the 
mackintosh eventually, but never wore it. She arrived on wet 
mornings as unprotected as ever, but earlier, and by the area 
gate, to avoid a real encounter and less imaginary questions from 
mother. Doubtless Annie’s lungs were weak, and it is indisput- 
able that “aunt's” endurance was strong. 

At the age of eighteen Annie married a youth a year older 
than herself, and Miss Bolt’s visits grew irregular. When she 
did come, her little economies were more pronounced than ever. 
She would bring a nightcap or handkerchief to wash surreptitiously, 
as a saving of soap, performing the operation with the utmost 
secrecy and despatch. She begged candle-ends from cook, which 
she represented were to wax her thread. Her sight was definitely 
failing, but she would not admit it, and brought a case profusely 
filled with threaded needles, relying on me for emergencies, 
Then, for prolonged periods, she disappeared. 

Once, on being pressed as to her reasons, I remember her 
jumping up and down the nursery in a transport of delight (the 
sole departure we had ever witnessed from her habitual gloom), 
and crying, “I’m extending me connection, I’m extending me 
connection!” Poor little soul, how plainly I see you, skipping 
and rubbing your hands, your dull eyes almost bright with the 
first and last gleam of a most desolate hope. 

On further question, the “connection” narrowed itself down to 
a certain ham-and-beef shop, near the Angel, kept by a Mrs. White. 
“Such a lovely ’ouse!” she expatiated, “with a ’andsome droring 
room on the first floor. I’ve slep’ on the velvet couch there, 
when kep’ over the night. Mr. Jeffries, the carver, ’as been 
perticklar perlite to me. We converse frequent on politics and 
other things as I go through the shop of a morning.” And many 
an instance of administrative depravity and official wickedness in 
high places did these two confirm. But Mr. Jeffries’ attentions 
did not last, and Mrs. White “ took offence at somethink,” and 
the “connection” suddenly collapsed. I can never pass the 
wretched place now—a vermilion-painted, ill-smelling little shop, 
neither too insignificant nor too sordid to revive enthusiasm in 
that poor little human breast—without a pang. 

Annie’s baby arrived, and Miss Bolt’s visits became still rarer. 
Mother sent postcards—for we could not bear to lose sight of her 
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—but when, after long absence, she reappeared, we learned they 
had never reached her. “I never got your mar’s card,” she 
would say, perhaps before it had been mentioned; “it’s shocking 
the mismanagement of the Post Office, that’s what it is. They 
are our servants, but you can’t bring it ’ome to’em. Look at 
them orficers of the British Museum with their uppish, interferin’ 
ways. It’s‘ you mustn’t touch this,’ and ‘visitors is requested 
not to ’andle that, when it’s we ’ad ought to be ordering them. 
The place belongs to us, and I’ve ’eard ’em most impident when 
me-brother told ’em so!” After which outburst she would sub- 
side into an occasional murmur of “and the Queen ’erself ain’t 
no more right to it then we ’ave-——” “But I don’t grudge it 
’er——,” till the train of thought was changed, The corruption 
of Government servants in the neighbourhood of Westminster 
Bridge Road at last made the medium of correspondence useless, 

She came sometimes, on birthdays or in the evening, shabbier 
and more thinly clad than ever, but was always “engaged” if 
wanted for a day’s work. 

The last time we saw her was one autumn evening, not long 
after my brother Charlie died. The baby she had known was a 
big boy, and had been succeeded by another, who was just 
beginning to talk. It was a dull afternoon. There was a grey 
sky overhead. Through the windows you could see the leaves 
swirling along the pavements, blown from the dead heaps in the 
square. She entered softly, as her habit was, looking very old 
and pinched, and bade us a spiritless “ good-evening.” She 
sought her favourite seat by the window and sat down listlessly, 
maintaining for some time a silence we knew her well enough 
not to break. At last she said wearily, “And where’s Master 
Charles?” I told her hurriedly, and bade her make acquaintance 
with the little girl on my knee. She looked dully into the child’s 
smiling face, and twice repeated, “ Dead, dead, Miss Mary! Well, 
e's appier where ’e is!” 

“What is ‘dead?’” lisped my little maid softly. I bent and 
kissed the word away. But Miss Bolt answered the question 
solemnly, her eyes fixed on the low fire. “It jest means as you 
go out like the candle or the fire or a noo piece at the theater wot 
’asn’t took. It don’t matter much to anybody but them as wants 
the fire to warm ’em, and ’im wot perduced the play. That’s it, 
ain’t it, Miss Mary?” she said, turning a dim gazo on me. 

“T don’t know,” I answered rather shortly. There was more of 
severance and tragedy in the air than I could bear. 

“How's Fanny?” I asked abruptly, fearing I had been un- 
kind. Miss Bolt got up and went towards the door. 
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“Fanny’s gone where many’s gone before ’er, and where 
many'll go after ’er. There ain’t no call for you to arst after ’er 
no more.” 

She went out. I felt too puzzled and bewildered to recall her, 
but in a moment she returned, carrying something wrapped in an 
old silk handkerchief. It was a little old volume of Goldsmith’s 
poems. “I thought you might set a store by it, Miss Mary,” 
she remarked coldly, offering it to me. It was, I suppose, the 
last of her treasured library, six books, carefully hoarded, of which 
she had been very proud. 

I accepted it silently, not knowing what to say. “I think I'll 
go down and ’ave a bit of supper,” she said, casting a lingering 
glance round the room. Having neatly folded up the tattered 
square of silk, she disappeared. Sitting in the growing darkness, 
we heard her uneven steps go slowly down the stairs. We never 
saw her again. 

A year or two afterwards I thought I recognised her in a 
desolate little figure huddled in the corner of a stone seat on one 
of the bridges. It was night, and the resemblance proved to be 
but a chance one. I passed on, uncertain if my feeling were one 
of relief or regret. 

For long afterward we waited, hoping she would turn up un- 
expectedly, as it was her wont to do. But she never came. 
Perhaps Mrs. Wright grew importunate; perhaps the worn-out 
little soul reached the haven of which she dreamed! but then I 
think we should have known. Perhaps she has found another 
refuge where parish relief is not taken into account so sternly, 
and to enter which “int’rest” is of less avail. Certainly we look 
no more for her, but she cannot be forgotten, last relic as she is 
of life’s most exquisite possession—youth. 

Its visions, its brilliant pictures and poignant sensations, lying 
s0 far behind us, are to be recaptured only in dreams, They are 
as effectually destroyed as those profitless butcher’s shops and 
unzoological animals and the battered soldiers with which we 
used to play. But there is an element in life quite indestructible, 
whether it come to us at our day’s outset or its end. The spirit 
of goodness may meet us, bare and radiant, or shrouded in this 
world’s dingiest garb, yet it is an eternal guest, albeit for a time 
we may entertain our angel unawares. 

Poorly and comically clad, it greeted me in the person of that 
sad, neutral-tinted little workwoman, who left me, like the child- 
hood in which I knew her, mysteriously and without farewell. 

CuartotTe M. Mew. 
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Shakespeare in Buckinghamshire. 


Emerson has said that “Shakespeare is the only biographer of 
Shakespeare, yet with Shakespeare for biographer, instead of 
Aubrey and Rowe, we have really the information which is 
material, that which describes character and fortune, that which, 
if we were about to meet the man, would most import us to know.” 
This is indeed a comfortable doctrine for Shakespearian scholars, 
who, after studying the numerous Lives of the great poet, are 
obliged to confess that the details of his history are few, and that 
it is difficult to separate myths and fictitious embellishments from 
ascertained facts, 

Even Aubrey, the antiquary, who lived within twenty-six years 
of Shakespeare’s death, in his ‘Lives of Eminent Men,’ only 
devotes fifty-seven lines to the Biography of “Mr. William 
Shakespeare,” whom he describes as “a hansome and well-shaped 
man, very good company, and of a yery ready and pleasant 
smooth wit.” 


Aubrey then makes a statement which is full of interest. He 
writes :-— 


“The humour of Dogberry the constable in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream he happened to take at Grendon in Bucks. I think it was mid- 
summer night that he happened to lye there, which was on the road from 
Stratford to London. And there was living that constable about 1642 
when I first came to Oxon. Mr. Jos. Howe is of the parish and knew him.” 


Now this assertion by a writer almost contemporary with the 
poet is entitled to credence, and it is moreover supported by a 
local legend—one of those stories told by gossips in a country- 
side, little known beyond the village where they originated, 
handed down from father to son, and repeated again and again in 
village inns—perhaps expanded and corrupted, but usually con- 
taining elements of truth. 

The scene of the story which connects Shakespeare with Buck- 
inghamshire even more than the knowledge of Datchet shown in 
Sir John Falstaff’s adventures is the village of Grendon Under- 
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wood, near the old forest of Bernwood where Norman kings 
hunted the wild boar. Through the village runs the old Akeman 
Street, extending from London to Bath, along which rheumatic 
Romans used to travel to bathe in the hot springs. It is an old- 
world place, with low-pitched thatch-roofed cottages, many of 
which were standing in Shakespeare’s time. The railway has 
recently penetrated the neighbourhood, but the village still retains 
its quaint old-fashioned appearance, and the inhabitants are as 
primitive as their surroundings. 

Near the centre of the village stands an old house, formerly 
known as the Ship Inn. It is still called Shakespeare's Farm, 
and there the Bard of Avon used to stay when he journeyed from 
Stratford to London. On one occasion however the poet—after 
the manner of poets—was in great distress. Perhaps it was the 
plague raging in 1592 that reduced him to poverty, closed his 
theatre, and made him a strolling player. At any rate the story 
states that Shakespeare, unable to afford a lodging at the inn, and 
wearied with his journey, retired to sleep in the church porch. 
Two village constables, going their rounds, awoke him with scant 
ceremony. ‘Their rustic wisdom told them that he was a thief, 
and they charged him with a design to rob the church. The 
wanderer asked his captors to allow him to see the interior; but 
other robbers had been there before him, even the great spoilers 
of the reign of Edward VI, and Shakespeare remarked that there 
was nothing in the church worth taking, and that the worthy 
constables were making “ Much ado about nothing.” 

At length it began to dawn upon the rural guardians of the 
peace that they had captured an honest man, so they led him to 
the Ship Inn, regaled him with provisions, and cheered his spirits 
by their simple humour. 

These village constables were doubtless the originals of Dog- 
berry and Verges in Much Ado About Nothing. It may be noted 
that Master Dogberry in the Play talks pure Buckinghamshire 
dialect. He says in Act III., scene iii. “First, who think you 
the most desartless man to be constable?” “Desartless” is a 
specimen of pure North Bucks pronunciation ; and again in the 
same scene the Second Watch says: “Let us go, sit here upon 
the church bench till two, and then all to bed,” which may have 
been suggested by the recollection of the seat inside the church 
porch at Grendon, upon which Shakespeare rested when found 
by the constables. Moreover the description Dogberry gives of 
himself in Act IV., his laughable mistakes and ignorant conceit, 
may well have been drawn from the simple-minded rustic who 
amused the poet in the Ship Inn at Grendon. 
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Aubrey’s statement that one of the constables was living when 
he went up to Oxford as a freshman in 1642, and that he was 
known to Mr. Joseph Howe,* taken together with the strong 
local tradition, may be considered as proof of the connection of 
Grendon and Buckinghamshire with Shakespeare, and reveals a 
little known incident in the poet’s life. 

Shakespeare’s house stands on the western side of the village 
street, midway between the church and the school.t About a 
century ago it ceased to be aninn. The southern gabled end of 
the building is associated with Shakespeare’s memory, and remains 
in much the same state as when the poet visited it. It is three 
stories high, and built of timber and brickwork. High up in the 
gable is a little oval window which looks out from a small dark 
room where Shakespeare slept. The ground-floor chamber has a 
large old-fashioned fire-place, over which are hung some old 
weapons, and the windows contain some painted glass. There 
is an old lectern with a chain for books, and a black-letter copy of 
Foxe’s ‘ Book of Martyrs.’ 

It will have been observed that Aubrey supposed Dogberry to 
be one of the characters in the Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
evidently confused it with Much Ado About Nothing. But tradi- 
tion says that the former was also written at Grendon, and that 
the sylvan scenes in it were taken from the neighbourhood. The 
actual “bank whereon the wild thyme grows” is pointed out, 
having a large ant-hill two feet high, covered with wild thyme. 
Here Oberon and Titania doubtless held their court, and Puck 
and his fairy company carried on their quaint diversions. At 
the Ship Inn Shakespeare possibly made the acquaintance of 
Bottom the weaver, Quince the carpenter, Snug the joiner, 
Flute the bellows mender, Snout the tinker, Starveling the tailor, 
and transcribed their droll sayings and manners for the amuse- 
ment of posterity. 

Such is the story of Shakespeare’s connection with Grendon, 
and although some of the details are not based on strict historical 
certitude, it is supported by the strong evidence of local tradition, 
which usually has some foundation, and is therefore worthy of the 
attention of all Shakespearian students. 


P. H. Drrowrretp. 


* He was probably a relative of the Rev. Thomas Howe who was rector 
of Grendon at that time. 

t The house belongs to the Rev. Randolph Pigott, rector and lord of 
the manor, whose ancestors held it in the time of Shakespeare. I am 
indebted to Mr. Pigott for much information concerning Grendon and its 
local traditions. 
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On the Side of the Angels. 


Tre Admiral said he wanted to see Lavenia. Lavenia had been 
in Sunland for two years, and none of the family knew exactly 
how she was; her letters were quite cheerful, it was true, but 
then Lavenia was given to seeing the cheerful side of things. 
Besides, the Admiral wanted to see his grandson. But Malvina 
said she would not go. “Sunland,” said Malvina, “is at the 
back of the south wind—how could I amuse myself? ” 

The Admiral was disappointed, but not surprised. Malvina 
never did anything that was expected of her, a little inconsistency 
which some of her admirers considered charming. The Admiral 
called it “ cussedness ”—he was a singularly unprejudiced parent. 

Malvina knew perfectly well that he was not so anxious to visit 
his younger daughter in her vice-regal court in the Antipodes, as 
to put a few thousand miles or so between herself and Prince 
Napazine. He hated the Russian with a fine old English hatred, 
and was horribly afraid that Malvina would marry him. The 
Prince was staying with her bosom friend too, and the Admiral 
was diffident sometimes of going into his own drawing-room lest 
he should tumble over the Russian’s long legs, and forthwith be 
tempted to slay him. 

Also the flirtation had lasted about twice as long as Malvina’s 
little affairs usually did, and her father was uneasy. Therefore 
he brought up daily the subject of Belairs and Lavenia. 

“Tt is too hot in Sunland now, papa,” said Malvina; “Lavenia 
says it takes two men and a boy to fan her.” 

The Admiral knitted his shaggy brows in a portentous frown. 
Next to Malvina’s absolute lack of reverence came her vulgar 
habit of exaggeration. 

“Eh!” he thundered—the Admiral always thundered, even 
the softest nothings, “Eh! What! What! It is no hotter in 
Sunland than it is in the Persian Gulf, with the wind off the 
desert.” 

“Don’t know,” replied Malvina, looking into her cup, “ but 


if you have to keep Mac pouring ice-water on your head all day, 
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as he did in Cairo last year, you'll be sorry for yourself. I don’t 
understand, I’m sure, why you have such a weakness for hot 
climates. You know, papa, cold weather is much more suited to 
your er—er—type of figure and all that.” 

“What! what! what!” bellowed the Admiral. “Ye hizzie, 
d’ye mean to say I’m fat? Now look here, Malvina, I'll start for 
Sunland to-morrow, and when you have married that be-curled 
and scented barber’s block in the patent leather shoes, you can 
let me know, and I'll leave every penny I’ve got to your cousin 
Kenneth. Belairs writes to me he’s no end of a fine fellow.” 

“Do,” answered Malvina encouragingly; “very likely the colonial 
cousin will invest it in sweep tickets, or found a home for lost 
bush-whackers with it.” 

“Answer me!” shouted the angry parent, “are you going to 
marry the Russian ?” 

“Nobody axed me—yet,” said Malvina, sweeping a graceful 
curtsey. 

Whereupon the Admiral rang the bell furiously, and ordered 
Mac to pack his belongings for Brithaze. 

Malvina haying rejected the princely hand, followed her father 
with a smart maid and many smart frocks, and arrived in due 
time at Government House, Brithaze. 

His Excellency and Lady Belairs displayed a resigned delight. 
Lavenia loved her sister best at a considerable distance. Sho 
regarded her with secret despair, thinking of all the mischief 
Malvina would make in a country where mischief thrives like the 
frangipanni. 

Malvina came up to her fullest expectations. She made havoc 
not only in the ranks of bachelordom, but in all ranks. It made 
no difference indeed to Malvina what condition her conquests 
belonged to. 

It was all so amusing. 

It sometimes marred her joy temporarily, that His Excellency 
would screw in his eye-glass, and implore her with some agitation 
to “go slow.” Her pace in his opinion was almost breathless ; 
and vice-royalty dislikes the criticism of the multitude when ex- 
pressed in the pages of the Observer and the Star. His Excellency 
had been Malvina’s victim himself till he saw Lavenia; since which 
happy date he had never been quite sure whether he most admired 
or detested Malvina. Her enemies said when she was sixteen—it 
speaks well for Malvina that she had enemies even then—that she 
knew how to use her eyes as well as a woman of thirty. But 
there were others who said that her gift of silvery speech was quite 
superfluous—with those eyes! Anyhow, she did with His Excel- 
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lency what she did to all who came in contact with her—paralysed 
the judgment. So that she always suffered most in her absence. 
When she was within sight, disapprove of her as you might, 
you must needs admire her. She was so uniquely, mysteriously 
beautiful, and so abominably well pleased with herself. 

The Admiral was always praying that Malvina would marry— 
so long as she did not marry a Russian, of course. He had 
a dream of leaving her on some Sunland station, and living happy 
ever after. But he knew it was a dream only. Malvina would 
go on plaguing his life and spending his money till her beauty 
faded and she became a mad old maid, shut up in Craignesh. 
When he told Malvina this she threw her pretty head back and 
laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“No, no, papa!” she exclaimed to the angry Admiral, “TI’ll 
never be an old maid, and as soon as I meet a man I cannot make 
a fool of, I'll ask him to marry me—there ! ” 

On the evening of the Queen’s birthday, Malvina, standing 
before her mirror in a gown of silver tissue, which showed every 
line of her lissom figure in its tight folds, in counting up her 
conquests, suddenly remembered the colonial cousin. Where was 
he? Actually another man! 

She swept down the wide staircase, and came upon His 
Excellency, standing with his legs well apart, and his hands 
under his coat tails, criticising the decorations to the Admiral. 

“Where is dear Lavenia?” said Malvina in her sweet treble, 
“it is half-past seven; why is she not down?” 

“IT can’t tell you,” answered His Excellency, gloomily, 
*‘Lavenia and I have fallen out.” 

Malvina’s eyes flashed with joy. 

“Eh, what!” roared the Admiral; “fallen out—what about?” 

“Well, you see,” said His Excellency, “ Lavenia has had three 
new frocks out from Paris. She looks awf'ly fetching in all 
three. ‘Pon my soul, when she asked me which she ought to 
wear, I—I 4 

“ What did you say; do hurry,” remarked Malvina, impatiently. 

His Excellency screwed his glass in his right eye and regarded 
her lugubriously. 

“T said: My dearest love, wear ’em all! She said I was a 
wretch, and she would make faces when the Ministers begin to 
come. I know she will.” 

“Eh! what! what!” roared the Admiral, with a twinkle in hig 
wicked old eye, “they'll have her up for high treason.” 

“No they won’t!” exclaimed Lady Belairs’ gay voice; “they 
all love me, I can do what I like to them. Eh, Malvina, how on 
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earth do you always manage to get clothes unlike other people’s 
—you are most beautiful—Solomon wasn’t a patch on you!” 

“Who is going to take me in?” asked Malvina, with a glance 
of considerable satisfaction into a mirror. 

“ Kenneth! ” 

“What!” she exclaimed, “the colonial cousin; this is a 
fearsome prospect. Does he say ‘Y-a-a-s,’ and ‘I cawnt sy,’ 
and ‘I down’t th-i-ink sow’? ” 

Lavenia shrieked with laughter. Malvina was reproducing the 
stock remarks of the Minister for Education. 

“Kenneth is a level-headed fellow,” remarked the Admiral; 
“he will make a good head o’ the Clan by-and-by. And,” he 
shook a warning finger at his elder daughter, “he cares no more 
for women than you do for the King of Timbuctoo. Young or 
old, they’ve no effect on him.” 

“Yes,” said Malvina delightedly, fanning herself till all the 
little curls streamed out from her forehead like a soft light, 
“ but how nice to make him.” 

“ Kenneth wouldn’t understand your mental attitude,” remarked 
His Excellency, caressing the ribbon of his star. “Fact is, 
Malvina, he is a bush Sir Galahad—there are only two ways to 
Kenneth, the right and the wrong. He divides womankind in 
the same way—angels, and er—er—not angels.” 

Malvina smiled that dazzling smile of hers at the charming 
reflection in the mirror. 

“ Belairs,” she said, gliding over to him, “ will you wager me 
a pair of gloves that I will make Sir Galahad like me very much?” 

“No,” said His Excellency, “I won’t; and take my word for 
it, Malvina, if it ever goes beyond liking, one of you will be 
extremely sorry.” 

“Me?” asked Malvina with her eyebrows. 

Lavenia nodded emphatically; and just then the folding doors 
were flung open and “Sir Thomas and Lady O’Flynn” were 
announced. 

On the Queen’s birthday there is an official dinner followed by 
a ball, to which is invited the créme de la créme of position and 
talent, ministers and ministers’ wives, squatters and squatters’ 
wives, much dignity and many fine clothes. 

In the crowd the aide rushed suddenly up to Malvina and 
introduced a very tall man in an unfamiliar uniform. In her 
interest in the people around her Malvina had quite forgotten 
the bush Sir Galahad. She bowed to the uniform with her 
usual charming smile; presently it took her in to dinner, and she 
found Sir Thomas O’F lynn on her other side. 
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Malvina stole a glance at the uniform and found it extremely 
good-looking. A fair face tanned to a bright red in the Sunland 
air, a pair of inscrutable blue-grey eyes, and a firm, well-modelled 
chin and wide brow, startlingly white above the eyebrows, where 
it had been covered from the sun; the mouth was hidden by a 
fair moustache. She liked the face, and wished De Courcy did 
not get into such a hopeless muddle when they had a function on. 
There was something curiously familiar about this man—what 
was it? 

But the Minister claimed her attention, Sir Thomas always 
had a fascination for Malvina, there was much about him she 
could never explain to herself. Why, for instance, had he lined 
his dress coat with crimson satin? 

After the tenth course he began to expand. 

“Are ye fram Cark, miss?” he inquired facetiously, “that ye 
stap the bottle.” 

“What do you mean?” inquired Malvina, mystified. 

“ Whoy,” said Sir Thomas, “ ye ate nathin’, an’ ye dhrink nathin’, 
is it an angel ye are, Miss Lennox ?” 

“Do not mistake me for anything so obsolete,” answered 
Malvina, with a scornful curl of her short upper lip. “You 
surely do not believe in the angels, Sir Thomas?” 

“Could I be for doubtin’ thim whin I see yer beautiful silf 
beside me?” retorted Sir Thomas. “Oh, be gob, no! Jist listen 
to her, Colonel dear.” 

“So you do not believe in the angels?” said the Colonel in a 
deep, pleasant voice. 

Malvina laughed softly. “The angels always amuse me,” she 
said, “they are so absurd. Anatomy laughs at them.” 

“You are severely scientific, Miss Lennox,” said the Colonel 
smiling at her. 

“Qh no, only logical.” 

“ What a pity,” the Colonel said regretfully. 

“Why?” 

“ Because a logical woman is an anomaly, especially when she 
is beautiful.” 

“Be gob!” remarked the Minister, “the chafe reason for 
lovin’ her is because she’s illogical, so it is! "Tis her great 
charrum. Colonel Lennox, I wish ye wud hint to His Excellency 
that it’s tryin’ to me nerves to have me mate disguised in Frinch 
loike this. What in all the worruld is‘ Canard’? Sure they 
said in this mornin’s Star that the opposition do be spreadin’ 
another canard about me, an’ tis only somethin’ to ate after all. 
Me daughter Norah thought ’twas a libel, so she did!” 
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Through Malvina’s laughter ran a vague thread of discomfort— 
this was the colonial cousin—the bush Sir Galahad! 

Now one of Malvina’s most reprehensible tricks was a habit of 
lifting her violet eyes, and blushing as she spoke. It was the 
most dangerous weapon in an effective panoply—she used it now. 

With the rich carmine flooding her milky skin she looked full 
into his steadfast eyes. 

“So,” she said, sweetly, “you are my cousin Kenneth.” 

“Have you only just realised that fact?” he asked, with an 
inscrutable smile; “now I knew you were my cousin Malvina 
before I heard your name.” 

She burst into musical laughter. 

“Really! How did you find me out?” 

“You are very like my mother, in a way,” he answered in- 
differently. 

Malvina felt excessively annoyed ; the only effect of her charming 
trick was to remind him of Aunt Grizel, an utterly impossible 
person of the kind that carries a pocket Bible. And Malvina was 
accustomed to being told she was unique. 

“Like your mother?” she said, coldly. “Indeed! Are you 
staying in the house, Cousin Kenneth?” 

“No,” he answered, with that aggravating smile in his eyes. “I 
am a soldierman, I live in barracks.” 

“Oh,” she remarked scornfully, “do you make soldiers in Sun- 
land? I thought they were all imported.” 

“No, we manufacture some; their utility remains to be proved, 
though.” 

“Be gob!” remarked Sir Thomas, crossing his knife and fork, 
“Oim sorry fur the inimy ye prove it an,soITam! Sure I niver 
see ye in the Demesne chargin’ acrass at Widdy Walshe’s verandah, 
that I don’t wish mesilf a bould mounted infantryman. See 
here now, Colonel dear, ye’ll be havin’ yer opportunity soon; sure 
they say there’s war comin’ in South Africa.” 

“No such luck!” sighed Colonel Lennox. 

“ Well, ‘ who lives, sees,’ as that on-Christian pagan, Prostozzimi 
says. Thim Boers have the divil’s own impidence, they think thim- 
silves aquil to the whole avy Great Britain, so they do. Arrah 
now, Miss Lennox you're niver goin’ so soon an me not said half 
the things I’ve thought ay.” 

“T must follow Lady Belairs, you know,” laughed Malvina, 
“we may meet again.” 

“Troth, an’ so we will,” said Sir Thomas. 

Malvina awaited Colonel Lennox with an odd feeling of pleasure 
quite inexplicable to herself, the pleasure of the mighty hunter 
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who spots big game. She saw him dancing with Miss O’F lynn, 
for whose commonplace little person she entertained a large con- 
tempt. The bush Sir Galahad danced beautifully. Malvina felt 
there was something wrong. The Premier waltzed like a lame 
elephant. She was not enjoying herself at all. She whirled past 
Colonel Lennox many times, and remarked that he danced with 
the girls who usually sat out, plain women, past their first youth. 
“The colonial cousin is easily pleased,” she thought with some 
annoyance; “it is too absurd of him to dance with those fearful 
women, when I——” 

At last, however, his tall figure was bending before her. 

“Yes,” she had one waltz—the next. As a matter of fact that 
waltz had another man’s initials before it, and he was at that 
moment searching wildly through the rooms for her. But Mal- 
vina put her hand on Colonel Lennox’s arm and they glided away. 

When the dance was over she felt that all her charms and 
fascinations had no more effect on him than the wave on the 
iron rock over which it breaks. He simply did not understand. 
Some of her remarks filled his honest eyes with amazement. She 
puzzled him, amused him, and she knew her beauty excited his 
admiration. But signs of abject submission were altogether 
absent. He was absolutely indifferent, and left her easily, with 
a smile which made Malvina rage inwardly. 

Malvina was a creature of moods, so she abandoned herself to 
the next which came over her. She was, in her quiet dangerous 
way, intent on amusement—what she considered amusement—and 
when she encountered the grave gaze of those blue eyes, she 
returned it with a haughty defiance. 

What right had Colonel Lennox to criticise her actions? 

Yet she felt he always did so. 

He met her, slender, stately, clad in white from head to foot, 
with her eyes glowing dangerously beneath her snowy headgear, 
at the Eagle Farm Races, at the State functions at Govern nent 
House, a white lily amongst the crowd of gay shrill-voiced tulips 
which covered the wide lawns and thronged the verandahs, And 
again on those charming occasions when Lord and Lady Belairs 
threw open their doors to the favoured few. 

That a man should meet her constantly for three months, and 
be only a casual acquaintance who did not quite approve of her, 
was more than Malvina could bear. She resented it extremely. 
She spent herself in attempts to please him, to flatter him, to 
bewilder him, and all to no purpose; he kept silence and was in 
no way moved. 


Malvina fretted in an extraordinary fashion. She wrangled 
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with His Excellency, and snapped at dear Lavenia. She snubbed 
the aides, and flirted most outrageously with the secretary, who 
had a stupid jealous wife, yet always returned to Kenneth Lennox. 
She knew that the Admiral hoped Kenneth would marry her, 
and she knew she hoped that she would make him want to do so. 
The Admiral did not love his eldest daughter. She was too severe 
on his little superstitions. 

“Dearest papa is so excessively medieval,” she said to Colonel 
Lennox one day at luncheon, “he says prayers, on his poor gouty 
knees, like a charity schoolboy.” 

“Eh! what! what!” roared the Admiral across the table. 
“And why not on my knees, madam? Would you have me 
bounce into the presence of the Almighty on the tips of my toes, 
like that d——d idiot Le Poer dancing the cotillion ?” 

“Dear me, no,” replied Malvina airily, “you are quite suffi- 
ciently energetic as it is. Why not have a card printed like the 
sailor, and say ‘them’s my sentiments,’ ” 

“This comes,” said the Admiral despairingly, “of letting a girl 
go to a university and read forbidden books. Thank God Lavenia 
chose to get married!” 

“Lavenia,”’ retorted his eldest daughter, “was foolish; she 
would have had a much better time had she followed my example ; 
now she has to stand on a platform three times a month and 
shake hands with three or four hundred moist people. Serve her 
right!” 

“T am quite happy, thank you!” remarked Lavenia calmly. 
“‘ Have some strawberries, Kenneth? ” 

Malvina looked at him with a laugh in her eyes; but the look 
of steady repugnance she encountered acted like an electric shock. 
She shivered in the warm air. “I will make him,” she said to 
herself, “ I must make him love me.” 

It occurred to Malvina, for the first time in her life, that she 
had something at stake in the game, and she set herself resolutely 
to win. 

“Men,” she thought with some contempt, “are so vain; flatter 
them enough and they love you. How am I to flatter my Cousin 
Kenneth ? ” 

Alas! Malvina had arrived at the inevitable moment when a 
woman learns that all the admiration in the world is as nothing 
when weighed in the balance against love, and realised that a man 
will not bestow pure worship on a battered goddess. 

She saw in her glass the sweet perfection of her face, and felt, 
with a new pain at her heart, that it was useless in the absence of 
something—she knew not what. 
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“Beauty draws us with a single hair,” said His Excellency to 
Lavenia, “but it is only a hair after all, and won't bear much 
strain on it.” 

“Poor Malvina!” exclaimed Lavenia sorrowfully. Whereupon 
His Excellency promptly kissed her. 

At last there was a sweet October day when Kenneth strode 
across the lawn to where Malvina, a little pale with the increasing 
heat, sat in a cane chair under the shadow of a leafy fig tree, 
whose trunk was garlanded with a crimson bougainvillia. 

“Cousin Malvina,” he said, dropping down beside her, “ have 
you ever been in the bush?” 

“No,” she answered, curiously scanning his sunburnt face. 

“TI wish I could persuade Lavenia and you to come for a ride,” 
he said; “the bush is full of heath and wattle just now, and I 
think, as you are returning to England, you ought not to miss 
seeing it.” 

“Returning to England!” exclaimed Malvina, the colour rushing 
into her cheeks. ‘Who says we are returning ?” 

“Well, Uncle John said he thought of going at the end of this 
month,” answered Kenneth. “ Will you ask Lavenia if she will 
trust herself and you to my care for an hour or so? I have 
brought the horses.” 

Malvina came slowly back across the lawn a short time after- 
wards. “Lavenia is so sorry,” she said sweetly, “she can’t come. 
But I am ready.” 

Now she had passed Lavenia coaxing a puppy up the stairs, 
but had forgotten to mention the invitation. 

They rode away beneath the pepper trees, heavy with great 
clusters of purple flowers. Across the bridge with the sulky 
treacherous Brithaze flowing beneath. Between endless rows of 
Chinese fruitshops, and fortune tellers’ rooms, into the sweet- 
smelling bush, till they came to the great reservoir, high above 
the town, lying clear and cool in its stone basin amongst the blue 
gum and pine trees. 

In the spring, the brief Australian spring, the scrub is like a 
paradise in its shortlived beauty. Between gum and brigalow the 
hoya winds its white garlands in and out, the waxen bells throwing 
sweet odours on the shifting breezes ; a thousand little rills rush 
tinkling over the beds of maidenhair fern and scarlet lilies ; there 
are flowering heaths without number, pink, and pale violet and 
white, and everywhere the wattle, covered with a scented glory 
of gold. 

They dismounted and climbed together to the ridge overlooking 
the quiet water. 
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“Oh!” said Malvina, sinking down on a fallen tree, “it is 
beautiful! I could not have believed there was anything so 
beautiful.” 

His eyes wandered over the landscape with a calm delight, and 
finally rested on her. 

The afternoon sun came streaming over her head, turning her 
lint-white curls into flickering light ; and her great eyes, full of a 
new mysterious sorrowfulness, met his, beneath the shadow of her 
wide-brimmed hat. 

“What are you thinking of,” he asked after a silence. 

“T was wondering,” she answered slowly, “if you ever brought 
Miss O’F lynn here.” 

“No,” he said shortly, “ why should you wonder that?” 

“ Because you always seem so fond of her. Kenneth—are you 
engaged to Miss O’F lynn ?” 

“Good heavens, no!” There was energetic disclaimer in his 
voice, but nothing of that embarrassment Malvina hoped to see. 

A short laugh escaped her. “ Miss O’F lynn is not your ideal of 
a wife, then ?” 

“No!” he said soberly. “Nor yet of the woman to love.” 

Malvina bent forward, her slender hands clutching her whip. 
She threw her head back a little, and the sun stole into the 
violet depths of her subtle eyes, till they looked like precious 
stones. 

“What is she like—that woman you love?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

“Malvina!” it was the first time he had used her name without 
the formal “ Cousin.” 

Malvina thrilled triumphantly at the sound of it. 

“Tell me,” she said imperiously—deaf to the note of warning. 
She turned her head away as she spoke, showing him the pure 
outline of her lovely cheek and throat. 

“The woman I love,” he said slowly, “is not the woman I 
would marry. Indeed, I should be sorry for any man who married 
her.” 

A grey tint crept into the perfect cheek. “Go on,” she said 
clearly. “That is enough for her character—tell me what she 
is like.” | 

“The woman I love?” he resumed steadily, “is beautiful, so 
beautiful that all women beside her look common and coarse. 
The memory of her haunts one like the scent of some strange 
flower. Her voice lingers in one’s ears like a charm. She is a 
great lady, versed in the ways of a great world. But ”—his voice 
grew dull and uneven in its tone—* she has no reverence for age 
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no respect for merit, no love for kin. She was formed for love, 
and respect, and goodness. She is a contemptible flirt, a heartless, 
godless woman. I love her so much that I would willingly lay 
down my life if I thought it could make her different from what 
she is. I thrill to my finger-tips at the sound of her name. I 
would do anything, dare anything to make her mine, and I despise 
myself with all my soul, because I know she is unworthy of even 
an honest esteem.” 

When Malvina turned her face to Kenneth’s, every particle of 
colour had ebbed out of it, leaving her lips thin, and her eyes 
black beneath their long lashes. 

She drew a long sobbing breath that somehow hurt her terribly. 

“But,” she said slowly, “you love her—you cannot leave her if 
you love her.” 

He strode away and returned holding a bunch of beautiful 
vermilion fruit, nestling in an exquisite foliage of silver grey. 

“This,” he said gravely, looking into her white face, “is what 
the blackfellow calls the Devil’s apples. It is lovely, is it not ? 
But it kills, Malvina, it kills! That woman I have told you of is 
like this ; beautiful to the eye, subtly sweet, and—deadly poison. 
Only one can kill the body, and the other the soul. Pardon, 
Cousin! I forgot—you do not believe in the soul.” 

Her right hand dropped to her side as if it were paralysed, and 
suddenly out of the grass an evil flat brown head, with two points 
of flame for eyes, darted at her. With incredible swiftness 
Kenneth thrust her aside and caught the long velvety body by 
the tail. Its deadly length whirled round his head as he cracked 
it as he might have cracked a stock whip. Malvina heard the 
spine snap and saw the snake flung into the undergrowth, to die 
at sundown. As the black and yellow body hurtled through the 
bushes, a sudden sick fear came over her. She staggered against 
a tree, and covered her face with her hands. 

“TI am sorry you have had a scare, cousin,” said Kenneth 
following her. 

She gave a little moan, but did not move. 

“Malvina!” He stood for a moment watching the silky little 
curls round her forehead sway idly in the soft wind. 

“Malvina!” His voice was tender with regret, but it was a 
firm voice still, He removed the slender hands and looked at 
her. Lo, Malvina’s eyes were full of tears. Then somehow in an 
instant she had crept into the hollow of his arm, and the bright 
head was lying on his shoulder. 

“That woman you love,” she began unsteadily, “ will you never 
ask her to be your wife?” 
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“No, dear.” He gently put back the wandering curls from her 
eyes, “it is useless to think of it—I could not trust her. No, 
Malvina, my wife must be on the side of the angels. And she has 
no faith in them, you know. Inall her life—you know her well— 
tell me, has she ever known sorrow, or pity, or regret ?” 

“She knows them all now,” Malvina answered, her voice 
quivering piteously. 

A quick shudder shook Kenneth from head to foot. He laid 
his sunburnt cheek on the straying curls with a groan; then he 
caught her gently by the arms and pushed her away. 

She clung to him still, “ Kenneth! Kenneth!” she said huskily, 
“do not put me away just yet, let me stay a little longer!” 

“Tt will make it all the harder, and you know, Malvina, I have 
made up my mind. But no other woman will ever be where you 
have been. You have made a mess of it in this life, Malvina, but, 
who knows—we may have another chance.” 

“Another chance!” she exclaimed bitterly, “this is the only 
chance we shall ever have, and you will not take it!” 

“We believe differently.” His quiet voice seemed to pierce her 
to the heart. “ My only hope in loving you is the thought of 
that chance. I am only mortal, you see, I love you dearly!” 

She stamped her foot in impotent passion. He loved her dearly! 
—and thrust her away from him asif she were the plague. 

“ Malvina, I am going to South Africa. War has been declared, 
you know. We sail on the twenty-first. When a man goes to 
fight there is a possibility of his being killed. Now I will make 
you a promise: if I am killed I will find you, wherever you are, 
and prove beyond a doubt that you and I may be together some- 
where beyond, where you may be different.” 

Her thin black brows met above her eyes with pain. ‘“ You are 
very hard!” she said in an odd breathless way. She threw back 
her head, and lifted her pathetic face to his. ‘ Kiss me,” she said 
passionately. 

He looked for a moment sadly into the sweet eyes, and his voice 
grew sterner as he spoke. “How many men have kissed you, 
Malvina? ” 

Her arms fell hopelessly, and she stumbled away across the grass. 

She was sitting in the hall when Lavenia and His Excellency 
strolled in. 

“Hullo!” he cried, “I say, Malvina, what the dickens have you 
done to Kenneth. We met him in the drive and he stared at us 
without taking the slightest notice of our civilities. I hope you 
have not chucked him ; you might do much worse, you know, than 
marry Kenneth.” 
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“T threw myself at him,” she said dully; “I asked Kenneth 
Lennox to marry me, and he put me away, he would have none of 
me.” She laughed softly and began to ascend the stairs. “Iam 
a bad woman,” she said half turning, “a heartless, godless woman.” 

Lavenia threw herself into His Excellency’s arms and burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“Oh, poor Malvina!” she cried, “ poor Malvina!” 

* And Malvina’s house being swept and garnished there was 

silence within for a while, but the seven being presently gathered 

together, they entered and took possession, and long before the 

Sunland contingent sailed for South Africa, their commanding 

officer had full proof of their occupancy. 
+ * * * 

The storm fled howling round Craignesh Castle, tearing furiously 
over the great mass of grey stone, buttressed on its precipice 
against the ages. Every door and window rattled, and queer noises 
boomed through the sounding corridors, as if all the old Lennoxes 
from the Chapel yard were holding conclave in the shut up rooms. 
Away down in the stone floored kitchen a bony henchman was 
playing the pipes, and every blast carried with it the weird strains 
of ‘Lochaber No More.’ 

The sound reached Malvina, sitting with her dainty feet on the 
polished steel fender, and she sti .ed uneasily in her chair before 
the blazing fire. 

Opposite to her sat the Admiral with a lamp at his elbow 
reading the newspaper, and criticising the War Office in a series of 
angry roars. 

“Killed and wounded!” he exclaimed irritably, running a 
swollen finger down a long column; “I never look at it, by Jove! 
without squirming inwardly, for fear I shall see Kenneth’s name 
there. D’ye hear me, Malvina?” 

Malvina lifted her head wearily, she was nearly always weary 
since their return from Sunland, and her face looked singularly 
pure and thin in its white outline. 

“Yes,” she said, “I hear; I wish I did not. Good-night, papa, 
I'm tired.” 

“What! what!” growled the Admiral, “tired, and it’s only 
half-past nine? That comes of riding like a lunatic, fourteen 
miles, without rhyme or reason. You are dead beat and Rollo is 
blowing his head off in the stable.” 

She touched his cheek with her lips and silently left the room. 

The maid had forgotten to pull down the blinds, and her bed- 
room was flooded with the cold light of the winter moon. Malvina 
looked shudderingly out on the firs wrestling with the great wind, 
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and the green billows hurling themselves into foam against the 
granite cliff. 

She wandered to the fire, and stood gazing at a copy of “The 
Light of the World” hanging over the mantel. 

“TI wish,” she said desolately, “I could believe in you. If I 
could only think like Lavenia and papa! It is dreadful to have 
nothing to pray to. Is there anything, I wonder? What does it 
all mean? Where do we all go? 


‘Into this universe, and why not knowing 
Nor whence—like water willy-nilly flowing 
And out of it, like wind along the waste 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.’” 


The firelight played strange pranks with her face, and shone on 
her bright hair and mysterious eyes. 

“‘T shall never see him again,” she said to the crowned figure 
knocking at the ivy-grown door. 

She lay awake listening to the storm, her eyes fixed on the 
picture, while a strange pain tore at her heart. That pain had 
been there nearly always in the last two months, after Malvina 
exerted herself at all—usually she did not exert herself, however. 
She was very different in many ways from the gay, reckless girl 
whom Colonel Lennox had taken to task beneath the flowering gums. 
All her old pursuits had lost their interest, and she was seeking 
vaguely for something better—all the while smiling inwardly at 
her own folly in thinking there could be anything better. 

She slept at last, a restless, uneasy sleep, with the wail of the 
sea and wind in her ears, and towards morning she had a strange 
dream. In that dream she rose to pull down the blinds because 
the moonlight fell across her eyes. As she crossed to the 
window, out of the shadow of the velvet curtains stepped her 
cousin Kenneth. 

“T have come,” he said, smiling at her with that old inscrutable 
smile that Ma!vina had so dreaded, “I said I would come. Do you 
remember ? ” 

She looked at him vaguely, that pain grasping her heart and 
making a flutter in her throat. She was not afraid. He looked 
perfectly natural. A little more tanned perhaps, a little more 
erect and soldierly in his bearing but not in any way changed, 
except that his clothes looked damp and stained, and the front of 
his khaki coat was torn and covered with dozens of little round 
stains like spots of mud. 

“You have been in the river!” she said mechanically, with a 
picture of the slow waters of the Brithaze in her mind’s eye, 
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“Yes,” he answered gently, “I have crossed the river, Malvina. 
Come!” 

He took her by the hand and they stepped together out of the 
open window. Even in her dream Malvina wondered how that 
window came to be open on a bitter December night, with a whole 
gale blowing, 

Once outside, Malvina for a moment thought herself in Australia. 
Before them lay an illimitable rock-strewn plain, with here and 
there a few stunted grey bushes growing out of the yellow grass. 
Through the middle of this plain flowed a narrow river, and 
beyond it a range of low hills flung themselves up against the 
greenish blue of the moonlit sky. 

Everything lay in white light or dense black shadow, like a 
landscape in black and white. They walked towards the river, 
and as they went, Malvina saw that the plain was covered with 
the bodies of men. By every rock they lay in little companies, 
and the open spaces between were filled with those who seemed 
to have fallen in running from one shelter to another. 

Malvina knew this was a battle field, and that these were dead 
men. Silently they lay, all those that had fallen; Malvina 
shudderingly picked her way amongst them, till they reached the 
river, where the men lay thick as autumn leaves in the mud and 
reeds on its brink. 

Across on the other side lay three together, one slightly in 
advance, his outflung right hand still grasping a rifle. 

On the bank they halted. ‘“ We must wait here,” said Kenneth, 
his dream voice sounding far off and peacefal. 

He loosed her hand, and stood silently beside her. Just then 
Malvina’s eye was caught by the strange brightness of a great 
star which glowed beside the southern moon, and as she looked it 
became larger and nearer till it floated down on the gentle rise 
across the river, and with indescribable terror she saw it was an 
angel. A great-winged, glorious creature, with radiant eyes and 
shining hair falling over its luminous white robes. Beautiful, 
awful, serene, beyond the power of comprehension. Then all the 
stars in the sky seemed to stream downwards from the heavens, 
and stand on the little hill-side, looking expectantly across the 
silent veldt. 

Malvina knew something was coming—something she was 
afraid to meet, horribly afraid to face—and it was coming behind 
her. The angels were waiting; Kenneth was waiting. What 
was it? With a superhuman effort she tore herself from the 
fascination of the white wings and bright faces, and looked like 
them across the plain. 
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There, coming slowly, with quiet footsteps, amongst the boulders, 
was @ figure clad in a white robe, with a curious crown glowing 
on his head. She knew Him at once, and a great sigh of welcome 
and relief passed her lips. It was “The Light of the World,” 
and as He came, the prostrate figures rose up and followed Him. 
Malvina saw them gather without surprise. She knew these 
were all men killed in battle, she saw their great wounds, their 
awful mangled limbs, and she knew this was the King of Glory, 
the Prince of Peace, whom they followed. They looked towards 
Him with trust and love unspeakable in their eyes; they had 
died with His name in their hearts, perhaps on their lips, in 
the sure and certain hope of His infinite power—His tender pity. 

As the three men who had lain in the reeds stood upright, the 
foremost turned and looked back—she saw her cousin’s face 
smiling in the white moonlight, then he was gone. He was gone, 
and Malvina hardly cared, for across that yellow water The Light 
of the World was steadily regarding her with boundless com- 
passion in His eyes. She met their gaze at first conscious 
only of the haunting terror of being unfit to meet Him—she 
who had denied the Lord—but suddenly she felt that gentle 
majestic figure was her hope also—that she had that in common 
with the bloodstained ragged crowd who had risen from the 
battle-field in His footsteps. Consumed with a passionate yearn- 
ing she flung herself on her knees and held out her hands, crying 
incoherently for pardon and peace. Oh, peace! only peace. 

Then the wind came hurtling across the veldt, laden with thick 
dust, and she was enveloped in darkness. The stars shut out, the 
moonlight gone, she stumbled alone in the hot, murky air, till 
her wandering feet found the river’s edge, and at the first touch 
of its icy waters she awoke. 

It was bright daylight—the sun was streaming over the bed, 
and lighting up the patient face of the Thorn-Crowned King 
knocking at the weed-grown door. With a heavy sense of un- 
reality on her, Malvina lay and looked at it. “Long ago,” she 
said weakly, “ when I was a little child, I used to pray.” 

She slipped out of bed and knelt down. 

The Admiral knocked again. He had been standing at her 
door for some minutes, that thin ominous slip of pinkish paper 
in his trembling fingers. 

“Malvina!” The old voice was husky with emotion. He 
pushed open the door and entered ; the morning sun was weaving 
a halo of pale gold out of her fair curls as she knelt. The 
unaccustomed attitude struck the Admiral like a blow. His 
chin fell on his chest and he held forward the paper shakily. 
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“ Malvina,” he said hoarsely, the tears streaming down his 
wrinkled cheeks, “ Kenneth is dead, lassie, he died like a hero! 
like a hero and a Christian gentleman! riddled with bullets, by 
God!” His voice broke into a thick quavering moan. “The 
Lennox in the van! the last of us all—yes, the last of us all!” 

He came forward a little and peered through his dim eyes at 
the slight figure so unsympathetically still. 

“ Malvina He stooped down and laid his shaky hand on 
her slender shoulder. 

“Malvina! what! what! Here, Mac—Ellen—come quickly.” 
He flung himself down beside her and looked into the happy 
peaceful face. 

“Malvina!” he cried wildly, “speak to me—Malvina! Mal- 
vina!” 

But Malvina smiled on unansweringly. 
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Che Sournals of Sohu Wesley. 


Norsine in human nature is more curious than the obstinacy 
with which people refuse to contemplate their fellows from more 
than one point of view. Once let a man obtain a reputation as a 
humorous speaker, and if he rise to his feet with the most serious 
intent in the world, his audience will ripple with anticipatory 
laughter before he opens his mouth. If a novelist makes a name 
by his pathos, he has no choice but to be pathetic to the end. So 
in private life, one knows what it is to be compelled to live up to, 
or live down to, the ideal image which our friends have constructed 
of us, often on quite inadequate grounds. 

This, probably, in some measure, accounts for the neglect by 
the reading world of the journals of John Wesley. The common 
view of Wesley is that of one whose ceaseless energy had some- 
thing mechanical about it. He rode to such a place, preached and 
stayed the night, rode an astonishing number of miles to some 
other place next day, and preached again, with the exasperating 
regularity that the schoolboy complained of in the Xenophon of 
the Anabasis—marching so many parasangs and having breakfast. 
Mrs, Oliphant calls the ‘Journals’ “ the notebooks of a physician 
—a curious, monotonous, wonderful narrative.” 

Curious—yes: monotonous—save to the skimmer—no. Read 
with care, they astonish by the marvellous variety of interests 
that they reveal. The fervid evangelist who woke the slumbering 
soul of England, the man who could say, probably with more 
truth than any human being since St. Paul, “ This one thing I 
do,” appears as a creature of intense intellectual curiosity and 
activity, singularly susceptible to all humane and beautiful 
influences—a man who held that the intellect has its rights, and 
that we do not serve the spirit by starving the mind. 

The habit of considering Wesley exclusively in relation to his 
religious work, and not in his human aspect, as one of the most 
interesting personalities of his century, has been encouraged by 
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the manner in which the ‘ Journals’ have hitherto been presented 
to the public. Such portions of them as were judged to be of 
general interest were first issued by Wesley himself. His object, 
as he explains in his preface, was to present such a picture of his 
life and work as might serve to confute the calumnies which were 
constantly being launched against him. Instalments of these 
diaries were published from time to time in the form of tracts, 
and they have since been bound up and issued with the complete 
editions of Wesley’s works. So far as I know, the only attempts 
to issue the ‘ Journals’ separately are the illustrated abridgment, 
‘ Wesley, His Own Biographer,’ published a few years ago by the 
Wesleyan Conference Office, and a recent cheap reprint in four 
volumes. But the public still waits in vain for such an edition 
as the man of taste would place in his library side by side with 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ and Lockhart’s ‘Scott,’ and the Diaries of 
Pepys and Evelyn.* 

The published ‘ Journals’ make no pretensions to be complete. 
Parts of them remain in private hands, and some important MSS. 
have only recently come into the possession of the Wesleyan 
Conference Office. The Rev. Luke Tyerman in his monumental 
‘Life of Wesley,’ obtained some interesting details respecting 
Wesley’s unfortunate love affair in Georgia from the unpublished 
MSS. of his diaries. The “general readers’ edition,” for which 
we hope, should contain a good deal of additional and illustrative 
matter, which, at this date, might be published without indiscretion. 

But the ‘Journals,’ even as we have them to-day, convey a true 
image of the man. One of the most transparent of souls, Wesley 
never learned concealment or disguise. He sets everything down 
as it comes—his successes and discouragements, his impressions of 
the people he meets, and of his various congregations (this with 
great frankness, especially in the case of the well-dressed ones, on 
whom he is particularly severe), the books he reads, the inter- 
esting places he passes or visits in his travels, even his colds and 
headaches, and his treatment of them. He paints his own portrait 
full-length with all the warts, and this makes the ‘Journals’ not 
merely a vivid picture of eighteenth century life, but the true 
record of a temperament. 

Take a page at random—a day in the spring of 1748, when he 
visited Ireland for the first time. Between two services he “reads 
some hours an extremely dull book—Sir James Ware’s ‘Antiquities 
of Ireland.’ By the vast number of ruins which are shown in all 


° I am informed that a library edition of the Journals, with interesting 
additions and notes, edited by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson, will be issued 
shortly by the Wesleyan Conference Office, 
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parts I had suspected what he shows at large, namely, that in 
ancient times it was more populous tenfold than it is now.” In 
the afternoon, he says, “I visited one who was sick of a fever, and 
lay in a very close room.” The following day being Sunday, he 
preached at five in the morning and again at eight, although 
suffering already from the consequences of his visit to the feverish 
patient the day before. “Resolving to improve the opportunity,” 
he preaches again in the afternoon, and then, his disorder in- 
creasing, is glad to lie down for a time, though, when “ the 
Society” meets in the evening, “he cannot resist creeping in 
among them,” and exhorts them for an hour in spite of his fever. 
Next day, having decided to keep his bed, and “live awhile on 
apples and apple-tea,” he solaces his enforced idleness with the 
legendary history of St. Patrick, on which he makes some curious 
remarks, 

Wherever one opens the ‘Journals,’ one finds not merely the 
itinerant fervour, the eternal wandering and preaching, but the 
fact that this man—who preached four hundred thousand sermons 
in his life, travelled two hundred and fifty thousand miles, and 
founded an organisation which, including all its offshoots, out- 
numbers every other Protestant church—should be so unlike the 
revivalist of convention in his love of letters and of life, in his 
interest in history and antiquity, his taste for natural beauty, his 
readiness to be pleased with what was pleasing, and to love what 
was lovely. 

A delight in the softer afd gentler aspects of nature is con- 
spicuous in the ‘Journals.’ Wordsworth and Scott had not yet 
revealed the wild charm of desolate and mountainous country, but 
for what is called “a smiling prospect” Wesley ever had an 
affectionate eye. 

It may be somewhat of a shock to a generation that knows its 
Ruskin to hear that he found Strathbogie in the Highlands much 
embellished by the linen manufacture, and “not only the valleys 
but the mountains themselves improved with the utmost care.” 

Noble associations appeal to him. “I love the very sight of 
Oxford,” he cries, And again: 


“We dined at Kilkenny, noble in ruins. I see no such remains of 
magnificence in the kingdom. The late Duke of Ormond’s house on the 
top of a rock, hanging over the river, the ancient cathedral, and what is 
left of many grand buildings, yield a melancholy pleasure. Thus— 


A little power, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter's day, 

Is all the great and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave.” 
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On one of his visits to Scotland, after the “Forty-five,” he 
writes :— 


“TI walked once more through Holyrood House, a noble pile of building, 
but the greater part of it left to itself, and so (like the palace at Scone) 
swiftly running toruin. The tapestry is dirty and quite faded; the fine 
ceilings dropping down; and many of the pictures in the gallery torn or 
cut through. This was the work of good General Hawley’s soldiers (like 
general, like men) who, after running away from the Scots at Falkirk, 
avenged themselves on the harmless canvas.” 


At Holyrood he falls in love with the portrait of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and she becomes to him henceforth a “ poor injured 
woman.” ‘This chivalrous readiness to believe the best of a lovely 
face would have pleased Sir Walter Scott; it may have served, 
together with his active intelligence and variety of information, 
to recommend him to Dr. Johnson. That autocrat said to Bos- 
well, “He can talk well on any subject... but he is never at 
leisure; he has always to go at a certain hour. This is very 
disagreeable to a man who loves to fold his legs and have his talk 
out as I do.” 

Did the doctor have his talk out, one wonders, on the last visit 
that Wesley, himself an old man, paid to him, and which he thus 
notes in his ‘Journal’: “I spent two hours with that great man, 
Dr. Johnson, who is sinking into the grave by a gentle decay.” 

No one ever had a keener eye for a humbug than Johnson, and 
it must have pleased him that Wesley had none of the affected 
solemnity which many men, otherwise honest enough, think it 
incumbent to put on when they are set to teach their fellows. 
For all the passionate seriousness of his outlook on life, he could 
be mildly sportive when occasion offered. 

Wesley was to the end of his life a lover of a good book. 
Though the Bible was his chief study, he would have agreed with 
Matthew Arnold that a man who did not know other books could 
not know that Book as it should be known. He constantly urged 
his preachers to read. “ You can never be a deep preacher 
without reading,” he used to say, “any more than a thorough 
Christian.” To a young man who said that his work as an 
evangelist left him no time for reading, he wrote: “ Hence your 
talent in preaching does not increase; it is just the same as it 
was seven years ago. It is lively but not deep. There is little 
variety. There is no compass of thought.” 

What would not some of us give for that volume of Shakespeare, 
annotated throughout by his hand, which John Pawson destroyed 
after his death for fear of scandalising the weaker brethren? The 
journals are studded with references to books old and new, read 
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as he jogged along over country roads from one preaching station 
to another. Time has made a clean sweep of a good deal that 
Wesley thought it worth while to read. What to us are Miss 
Talbot's essays, or the poems of the celebrated Mrs. Rowe? What 
does the “ general reader” know or care to know of Dr. Beattie, 
“certainly one of the best poets of the age? He wants only the 
ease and simplicity of Mr. Pope.” 

His wide reading forms common ground for him with un- 
expected allies. There is little enough affinity between John 
Wesley and M. Anatole France. It is all the quainter to find - 
Wesley copying into his journal, with evident delight, that old 
legend from Ephraim of Syrus about Abraham the hermit and his 
erring niece, of which M. France makes such mischievous use in 
Les Opinions de Jerome Coignard. 

When Wesley is “desired to take a view of Mr. Busfield’s 
improvements near Bingley,” his thoughts turn to Milton’s 
description of Eden :— 


“These happy shades and mansions fit for gods.” 


He had the scholar’s love of Virgil and Horace. Latin as a 
spoken language had not in his day quite ceased to be the medium 
of communication between savants of different countries. We find 
Wesley, on his last visit to Holland, conversing with Professor 
Roers of Leyden in that language. 

In modern languages he was well versed. He mentions among 
his incidental occupations writing a French grammar for Kings- 
wood school. He learned German on the way out to Georgia that 
he might communicate with the German passengers, and he also 
seems to have acquired Italian and Spanish. He had a poor 
opinion of the French language. “It is no more comparable,” he 
wrote, “to German or Spanish than a bagpipe is to an organ.” 

It ought never to be forgotten that John Wesley was the 
pioneer of cheap literature for the masses. At a time when books 
were'scarce and dear, and when the bulk of the common folk read 
nothing at all, he conceived the idea of using the press as a means 
of humanising and teaching the people. He gave them an 
abridgment of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ for fourpence, and issued 
in the same way extracts from Law’s ‘Serious Call,’ and ‘Christian 
Perfection’ and the ‘Imitation’ of Thomas 4 Kempis, a book which 
was always dear to him. One passage appears from his journals 
to have been often in his thoughts, the same passage which George 
Eliot quotes as marking a crisis in the life of Maggie Tulliver. 
And George Eliot, in spite of Strauss and Herbert Spencer, carried 
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a trace of Wesley’s influence in mind and heart to the end of her 
days. 

In January, 1751, we find a cursory entry referring to his 
abridgment of Foxe’s ‘Book of Martyrs’ for the ‘Christian 
Library.’ On November 6th, 1752, he notes: “In the remaining 
part of this and in the following month I prepared the rest of the 
books for the ‘ Christian Library,’ a work by which I have lost 
above two hundred pounds; perhaps the next generation will know 
the value of it.” 

The ‘Christian Library’ was simply a collection of these 
abridgments and other tracts. He adapted for it the life of 
Jonathan Edwards, and also a French biography of Monsieur de 
Renty. His catbolicity was wide enough to include both the 
Roman saint and the Puritan divine. 

The ‘ Christian Library’ ran to thirty volumes, and represented 
a very small part of Wesley’s contributions to the popular press. 
His pamphlets and tracts were eagerly read, and he found himself, 
to his own astonishment, making money by his writings. His 
comments on this state of things are characteristic :— 


“Two and forty years ago (he wrote in 1780) having the desire to furnish 
poor people with cheaper, easier, and plainer books than any I had seen, 
I wrote many small works, some of which had a sale such as I never 
thought of, and by this means I unawares became rich. And now that 
it has come upon me unawares I lay up no treasure on earth, I lay up 
nothing at all. I cannot help leaving my books behind me when God 
calls me hence, but in every other respect my own hands wiil be my 
executors,” 


There was nothing to prevent Wesley from carrying out this 
determination. His wife’s fortune was settled on herself and her 
children, so that after his own modest personal needs were supplied, 
he was free to give everything else away—and he did, It is com- 
puted that for many years he dispensed a thousand a year in 
charity. Twelve months before his death he closed his cash-book 
with this entry: “For upwards of eighty years I have kept my 
accounts exactly. I will not attempt it any longer, being satisfied 
with the conviction that I save all I can, and give all I can, that 
is, all I have,” 

But apart altogether from the light that the journals throw on 
Wesley’s various undertakings, no one should omit reading them 
who wishes to gain a vivid idea of the life of the time. The 
indefatigable little man encountered strange companions in his 
wanderings. Men who overtook him on a morning’s ride, won by 
that strange magnetism of a heart at leisure from itself, found 
themselyes opening their secret thoughts to him. He is at 
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Newcastle during the invasion of the Young Pretender’s army, 
preaching to the mixed Hanoverian troops in English and German, 
and much concerned at their intemperate habits. On one occasion 
the officers of the press-gang charged into the crowd in search of 
victims when he was preaching. At Pensford he found the 
ancient sport of bull-baiting in full swing, greatly to the detri- 
ment of his service :— 


“The place where they desired me to preach was a little green spot 
near the town. But I had no sooner begun than a great company of 
rabble, hired, as I afterwards found, for that purpose, came furiously 
upon us, bringing a bull which they had been baiting, and now strove to 
drive in among the people. But the beast was wiser than his drivers, and 
continually ran on one side of us or the other, while we quietly sang 
praises to God and prayed for about an hour. The poor wretches, finding 
themselves disappointed, at last seized upon the bull, now weak and tired, 
after having been so long torn and beaten by dogs and men, and by main 
strength partly dragged and partly thrust him in among the people. 
When they had forced their way to the little table at which I stood, they 
strove several times to throw it down by thrusting the helpless beast 
against it, who, of himself, stirred no more than a log of wood. I once 
or twice put aside his head with my hand that the blood might not drip 
on my clothes, intending to go as soon as the hurry should be a little over. 
But the table falling down, some of our friends caught me in their arms 
and carried me away on their shoulders; while the rabble wreaked their 
vengeance on the table, which they tore bit from bit. We went a little 
way off, where I finished my discourse without any noise or interruption.” 


This imperturbable calm appears in every entry regarding the 
ferocious attacks of mob violence which were directed against 
Wesley in the early days of his mission. But not less remarkable 
than his courage is his sweetness, that sunny temper to which— 
and to his perpetual and varied mental activity—it was doubtless 
due, in great measure, that he retained to so great an age his 
vigour of body and mind. 


“The gaiety of his nature,” says Alexander Knox, one of the friends of 
his later life, ‘was so undiminished in its substance, while it was divinely 
disciplined in its movements, that to the latest hour of his life there was 
nothing innocently pleasant with which he was not pleased, and nothing 
naturally lovely which, in its due proportion, he was not ready to love.” 


In the joyous simplicity of his temper, as much as in his 
voluntary poverty, he resembled St. Francis. Open and candid as 
a child himself, he was slow to entertain suspicion of the good 
faith of others. The tales of ghosts, miraculous cures, and 
diabolical possession, which gave the journals a dread fascination 
for many a young Methodist, sufficiently testify to what we may 
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fairly call a “wish to believe.” It was on the subject of the 
Newcastle ghost that Mr. James Boswell, fortified with Dr. John- 
son's introduction, sought an interview with John Wesley, whose 
reasons for believing in the genuineness of the apparition did not 
satisfy the cautious Scot. 

Throughout this record of “journeyings oft,” preachings to 
congregations of all sorts, on village greens and desolate moors, 
in churches and inns and private dwellings, of persecutions and 
troubles, falling away of old friends and pleasant fellowship with 
faithful disciples, one is carried forward by the racy vigour of the 
style. The renown of Wesley as a religious teacher has necessarily 
overshadowed his reputation as a writer of English; otherwise he 
would have taken a commanding place among the masters of 
eighteenth century prose. What strikes one in his writing, 
besides its vigour, is its perfect simplicity and its almost un- 
failing distinction. Sometimes he attains a tragic conciseness 
that is almost Dantesque, as in the few lines which sum up the 
history of one of his converts :— 


“TI found one who declared (what at that time I knew not how to 
understand) that God had shed abroad His love in his heart, and given 
him the peace that passeth understanding. But who believed his report ? 
Should I conceal a sad truth or declare it for the profit of others? He 
was expelled out of his society as a madman, and, being disowned by his 
friends and despised and forsaken of all men, lived obscure and unknown 
for a few months, and then went to Him whom his soul loved.” 


In his use of irony he somewhat recalls another distinguished 
Oxonian, the late Cardinal Newman. But he is less dexterous and 
more vehement, as in his retort to the clergy of his day, who 
accused him, absurdly enough, of mercenary motives :— 


“For what price wiil you preach eighteen times a week, and that 
throughout the year? What shall [ give you to travel seven or eight 
hundred miles in all weathers for two or three months? For what salary 
will you abstain from all other diversion than doing good? I am 
mistaken if you would not prefer strangling to such a life, even with 
thousands of gold and silver. Food and raiment I have, such food as I 
choose to eat, and such raiment as I choose to put on. I have what is 
needful for life and godliness, and I apprebend this is all the world can 
give. For, as to gold and silver, I trample it under my feet. I desire it 
not, I seek it not, I only fear lest any of it should cleave to me, and I 
should not be able to shake it off before my spirit returns to God. I will 
take care, God being my helper, that none of the accursed thing shall be 
found in my tents when the Lord calls me hence.” 


What care he took of this we know. His we the only 
possessions he could not get rid of, he left to his helpers, the men 
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whom he had trained, and whose affectionate care made up to him 
for the love which his loving nature craved, and which he had 
sought in vain in the most intimate relations of his life. It was 
a fitting legacy from one who was not only a great saint, but who, 
save for the urgency of the higher call, might have been a great 
man of letters, 

Dora M. Jones. 
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Miademoiselle’s Romance. 


Cuarter V, 


MapemorsEtuE lay sleepless in her little bed in the hot London 
lodging-house, watching the daybreak, listening to the ring of 
a strong step passing and repassing along the pavement. In 
the darkness her cheeks burned ; she hid them on the pillow and 
fell sobbing with a joy too poignantly deep for words. And 
still the steps went to and fro, not with the heavy tread of the 
policeman, but with some subtle gladness and youth in their 
beat and echo, and always they seemed to linger and go a little 
softlier and slower as they passed the lodging-house door. Once 
she sat up in bed listening, with shining starry eyes and soft 
flushed cheeks, and she kissed her hand to the window and the 
passing footsteps. But next moment she had buried her face, 
and covered up her hand in a swift rush of maidenly shame. 
The steps kept their sentinel patrol before Mrs. Lewis’s door till 
long after the stars had paled and grown weary of their watch, 
till light had quivered in doubtfully at the window, had spread 
across the carpet in a broadening lake, and lay in bars of warm 
sunshine across her bed. Then other steps grew and multiplied 
upon the street. It became lost in a rolling of cart-wheels, an 
opening of doors, a ringing of bells, a murmur of voices—in all 
the mingled sounds and cries and clamour that make proclamation 
to a city that a new day has been born. 

Colin Blacklock let himself into his house in the early morning. 
He had not slept, and made no effort to try, but with the 
contempt youth and strength may show for the lack of sleep, he 
looked as fresh after a bath as if he had had the best night’s rest. 
Miss Blacklock heard him moving about his studio and whistling 
cheerily before breakfast time. 

“A glorious morning, Kirstie,” he said to his sister when they 
met in the ugly parlour. 
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She looked at him with a glance so suspicious, he coloured 
guiltily and felt angry for it. 

“It’s just the same as it was yesterday,” she observed drily. 

“Well, it was glorious yesterday, too,” he said with a laugh, 
and sat down to his porridge. “I’m awfully hungry, Kirstie.” 

“ What can you expect ?” she said, and again with such meaning 
in her tones, he felt the foolish blood rise to his face. 

“ Are ye goin’ to be workin’ the day ?” she asked as he finished 
his breakfast. 

“T don’t know; I shall be in the studio at any rate for a little 
while,” he answered, and rose from the table and went upstairs. 
The studio, which was on the top flat and ran along the breadth 
of the house, was yet no very large room. It was as bare and 
free of ornament as any of the others. The morning light, shining 
in full upon it now, disclosed some frameless pictures leaning with 
their faces turned to the wall, two easels standing upright, a 
skeleton dangling in a forlorn grizzly fashion from a hook in 
one corner, a high stool, and three cane-bottomed chairs. The 
cast of a Roman Emperor stood upon the mantel-piece, supported 
by a couple of Etruscan vases; some pipes lay in the empty 
fire-place. The floor was quite naked except for a rug, much 
worn and almost hairless, which lay before one of the easels ; but 
it was scrubbed to such a degree of cleanliness one could, to use 
the common formula, have eaten one’s dinner off it; and that, 
when you take into consideration the hourly dust and smoke 
of London, implied much work and care from someone. But 
Miss Blacklock loathed dirt as it were the author of all evil. 

It was in this room, bare and unlovely as it seemed, that Colin 
dreamed his dreams and strove to paint his visions. 

He pulled out a canvas now, set it on his easel and stood 
absently looking at it. But he did not work; his thoughts for 
once were too busy elsewhere. He was wondering what was 
the very earliest hour a man might venture to make a call. 
Probably half-past nine o’clock was too early, but as soon as 
noon gave him leave, he would go to see Madame, he would 
request a special interview, he would ask with all due form and 
ceremony for her daughter’s hand. His mind had no room in 
it for mere practical fears. Doubts of his sister’s approval he 
set aside with the one lover-like reply that when she knew 
Mademoiselle she could not fail to love her.. And genuinely, 
he was convinced that it was the best thing that could happen 
to Christina. He drew out his watch impatiently. Ten minutes 
to ten o'clock; no, he dare not inflict himself upon anyone 
yet. He began to walk to and fro with his hands in the 
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pockets of his old painting jacket, smiling and humming softly to 
himself— 


‘My love is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
My love is like a melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune!” 


He sat down again before the white canvas, still smiling and 
thinking. How he would paint if she were always beside him! 
What an inspiration she would be! How he would work to make 
a name !—not for himself, but one worthy and fit for her to wear ! 
He drew out a piece of paper, and in his odd cramped hand- 
writing, wrote upon it “‘ Marguerite Blacklock.” He looked up 
triumphant, but shamefacedly as any girl. There was a knock 
at the door. He hastily thrust the paper into his pocket. 
“Come in,” he called out. The door opened to admit the tall 
angular form of Miss Blacklock. 

“ You, Christina!” he cried, rising in surprise ; for it was most 
rarely his sister visited the studio during working hours. “ Do 
you wish anything? Will you sit down?” 

“No, I'll no’ sit down; I'll stand here.” She closed the door 
carefully behind her, and stood up beside it, facing the light, 
her tall figure looking thinner than ever in the print wrapper 
which she wore, the shawl appearing more tightly folded across 
the flat chest. The sunshine beating in at the windows just then 
revealed every line and wrinkle upon the elderly face. Her 
cheeks seemed to have fallen in lately, and grown hollow and 
pale, only a red spot of colour burned on the high cheek-bones. 
In the merciless light of that gay summer morning she was a 
gaunt old woman. With a pang of wonder and pity Colin 
suddenly realised this. 

“ What is it, Kirstie?” he said again, more gently. 

“It’s this,’ she swallowed a lump in her throat, and tried 
to speak calmly. “It’s just this, Colin Blacklock—when am I to 
get my warnin’ to go?” 

He stared at her in surprise. “ Your warning to go, Kirstie! 
What do you mean ?” 

“Just what I’m sayin’,” she answered doggedly. “Oh! ye 
canna’ deceive me, lad,” she broke out passionately ; “ whenever 
I saw yon French lassie wi’ the red poppies in her hair I kent 
fine at a glance. ‘Yon’s her that’s to tak’ my place,’ I said to 
mysel’, an’ I'm no wrang; deny it if ye can, Colin Blacklock?” 
She fixed her burning eyes on his face. 

He listened aghast for a minute, then he said vehemently, “ But 
I do deny it. Nobody wants to take your place, Kirstie; why 
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should there not be a place for both? Surely there’s room 
enough ? ” 

His last words rung her knell. She caught her breath sharply. 
“Na,” she cried shrilly, “there isna’ room for both. There’s no 
room for her an’ me in one house. We canna bide thegether. I'll 
gang shares wi’ nane. Bring in yer French lass gin ye like, but 
that day, I warn ye, ye’ll see me nae mair. I tak’ the road.” 

“Kirstie!” His face grew white. “I cannot understand why 
you speak like this, why you have such an unwarrantable hatred 
of my friends. I—I have not even asked the lady you mention 
to marry me!” The colour rose high to his face. “I do not 
know yet if she would——” 

Miss Blacklock broke into a scornful laugh. “ But fine I ken,’ 
she said. 

“And if she did me that honour,” he went on with a manly 
gallantry that sat well on him, “then I would be most proud 
and happy. And why should you not like her, too, Kirstie?” 
he pleaded. ‘“ Why should we not be all happy together?” 

She flung back her head. “Na, it canna’ be,” she said harshly. 
“TI was never one to care much for ither women, an’ least of 
all for her—a foreigner! So ye can choose atween us.” She 
lifted the hem of her apron and began to plait it with nervous 
fingers. 

There was a moment’s heavy silence. “ You make it very hard 
for me, Kirstie,” he said at length in a low voice. 

“Ah! what think ye is’t for me then?” she burst out bitterly. 
“For me that held ye in my airms when mother ye had nane, 
that watched ower ye night and day, that cradled ye and cared for 
ye, and worked and fended for ye, till I’m an auld woman noo? 
Eh! but I was ance young too, Colin Blacklock, though ye may 
have no mind o’ it. Ay, an’ I was bonny and courted like ither 
lassies, and micht have marrit a braw man gin I had liked. But I 
gave him up, an’ a’ things else, to look after you. An’ this is my 
reward!” She flung out her hands with a strange impulsive 
gesture. “The blink o’ a foreign lassie’s een an’ I’m turned to 
the door. Oh! gin the Lord permit sic cruelty He has dealt 
exceeding hard wi’ me.” Her voice had deepened to a tragic 
pathos and solemnity. She looked as she stood there before him, 
with eloquent outstretched hands, like some ancient Sybil or 
priestess crying out to the gods for justice. 

“For Heaven’s sake stop, Kirstie!” he said hoarsely, “ Have 
done; you are mad, out of your mind! Who's turning you to the 
door? Who's wanting you to go?” 

“You!” she cried fiercely. “You! Ye'll set a strange woman 
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in my place, an’ expect me to bow down and serve her, and smile 
up in yer faces. But I’m tellin’ you ””—her voice rising passion- 
ately—* I'll no’ do it, Colin Blacklock. Never; Ill die first!” 

Her bosom beneath the Shetland shawl rose and fell rapidly. 
The red spot on her cheek deepened to crimson. She caught her 
breath in short panting gasps. 

The brother and sister stood up fronting each other, and eye to 
eye they looked unflinchingly into each other’s faces. It was 
strange to see these two self-contained natures, breaking through 
the mask of their reserve, and roused to such hot passion of 
feeling as they could not hide. In that moment of profound 
emotion they were wonderfully alike—both strong-featured faces 
bearing on them the same likeness to the same dead parent. 
The room was full of quick breathing and the petulant buzzing of 
a blue-bottle fly on the window-pane. 

Twice Colin strove to speak, and twice his voice failed him. At 
length he said in tones oddly quiet: 

“T did not know, Christina, you had sacrificed so much for me. 
You—you never told me of this before.” 

She looked at him silently, half-defiantly, half-entreatingly. 
Beneath her wild anger, the prayer as of some dumb animal for 
mercy cried in her eyes. 

“TI knew you had brought me up from the time I was a wee 
chap,” he went on, in the same restrained way, “and that I owed 
everything practically to you. But I was not aware I had 
demanded a greater sacrifice still, such—such as you mentioned 
this morning. On my soul I was not!” he cried out earnestly. 

He paused for a moment, then spoke again. 

“T am sorry, Christina; I will try to make up for it, if I can. 
You have every right to ask some return from me, and [—yes, 
yes,” he said, more loudly and steadily. “Of course it is only 
right; it is bare justice that I do what you ask.” 

A curious weakness came over him. He groped suddenly for a 
chair and sat down. 

Her eyes had been fixed upon his face, bending forward 
unconsciously,—eagerly, greedily almost, drinking in his words. 
When he had finished she drew a long sighing breath, lifting 
herself up with it as it were, and looked away towards the 
window. Her expression changed. It melted, softened, grew 
tender. 

“Eh! Colin, lad,” she cried out, with a break in her voice. 
“It’s you I’ve loved best and dearest in all the world! Sleepin’ 
or wauken’ ye’ve been my one thocht for six-and-twenty years. 
What have I grudged o’ work an’ siller to keep ye well and 
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hearty, an’ get ye on? Naething, naething! Eh! dinna turn 
me off now in my auld age.” 

She turned to him, clasping and wringing her hands distress- 
fully together. 

“Ye'll never get anither that'll work for ye as I've done. 
Dinna send me awa’ frae ye! Lad, lad, say ye winna break my 
heart !” 

Her words went with a quavering wail through the room. 
Again there was a moment’s silence. The blue-bottle murmured 
vexedly at the window-pane. Colin saw an old worn woman in the 
sunshine pleading for her life before him. He rose up, stumbling 
as he went towards her, and took her two hands in his—those 
large, bony, hard-working hands of his sister. 

“T’ll never do it, Kirstie woman,” he said solemnly. “ Never, 
I swear it to you. You and I will live together alone to the end 
of the chapter, as we've always done.” 

She gave a deep broken sob, and for the first time in her life 
since he was a little lad Colin stooped and kissed his sister on the 
cheek. 

“Go away, now, Kirstie,” he said, half ashamed of his display 
of emotion, and with a trembling attempt at a laugh to cover 
it. “We've made it up, now, and I must try to get on with 
some work.” 

But when she had left him he sat down before the stretched 
canvas with his head pressed low on his hands. Time beat out 
the warm July hours, and he did no work. He sat very still, but 
his mind was like some caged creature beating against the bars 
that held it in. Love was crying and calling him to come out. 
Duty was the jailer that bound him fast. Honour rose and 
pointed her finger at him. Aye! and that was not the least bitter 
part of his sacrifice. He was laying himself open to scorn and 
condemnation. His own manhood stood up and accused him. 
He writhed before himself. Conduct, that would not assuredly 
have troubled a lighter mind, tortured him. It was true he had 
never plainly told his love to Mademoiselle, nor scarce said one 
word to her all the world might not have heard; but surely love 
owns a subtler language than mere speech, and his heart leapt 
and the blood ran hot in his veins when he recalled the look on 
Mademoiselle’s face last night—that startled, glad sweetness of 
her glance at the door. He almost gnashed his teeth when he 
thought that in another moment, but for the over-officious land- 
lady, she would have been in his arms; and again, he thanked 
God from the bottom of his soul she had not, for then, indeed, 
he would have been a villain too great to live. What was there 
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for him to do now? The bald cruel answer was, “ Nothing.” 
There was nothing to be said or done. He must simply never 
see her any more. Never speak to her again. There could be no 
explanation. An explanation meant insult. He groaned aloud, 
and pressed his head harder on his hands. 

If Love be very great, it can also be very illogical, curiously 
humble ; and though Colin Blacklock had perceived that revealing 
unforgettable look in Mademoiselle’s eyes, he never imagined she 
might care for him as he loved her, that he was calling upon her 
now to feel and suffer as he did. He was not very conceited, and 
that she should forget him soon he thought most probable. He 
had neither looks nor money nor manners to commend him, and 
that she should not fail to win admiration and love from every man 
was equally natural. With photographic clearness, he beheld again 
the smiling, bowing young men he had seen last night, chatting 
and laughing so eagerly with Mademoiselle. A fury of jealousy 
seized him of those happy, complacent youths. He lifted his 
strong right hand and dashed it against the impotent canvas. 
The easel fell with a loud crash to the ground. The house was 
so strangely still that the sound seemed to go echoing all over 
it. He came to his senses and picked the easel up, calling 
himself with a bitter smile “a fool” The sun poured in his 
dusty shafts of light at the window full on his head. It ached 
and throbbed with malignant pain. Down in the basement he 
could hear the clatter of plates and his sister moving about. 
Presently, she came to the door, and without opening it, called 
out : 

“Yer dinner’s ready, Colin. Will ye come down?” 

“ All right!” he answered, and rose heavily. 

His whole soul loathed food, but it revolted as strongly from 
the idea of making a fuss, and he went downstairs. Christina had 
prepared his favourite dishes, and watched him furtively as he 
made a pretence of eating. 

“Are ye no weel?” she asked at length, with a sort of 
timidity in her tone. 

“T’ve got a stupid headache,” he answered. “I think it’s 
the sun, and I shouldn’t wonder if there’s thunder in the air.” 

She rose and disappointedly lifted away the untasted dishes. 

“ Ay, it’s close and heavy enough for thunder,” she remarked. 

Shortly after he had gone back to the studio and was listlessly 
leaning against the window, she appeared with tea on a tray. 

“Whiles it does the head good,” she said apologetically, setting 
itdown. “Try it now. I’ve brocht ye up a cup.” 

“Oh! you shouldn’t have bothered, Kirstie,” he exclaimed 
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quickly, touched by her kindness, and yet pained too by a new 
sort of deprecation in her manner. ‘You take a lot of trouble 
for me. I don’t feel quite like working, somehow,” he tried to 
say carelessly, as he drank his tea. “I think, perhaps, I'll take a 
run into the country this afternoon.” 

She was kneeling down, flipping with her apron at some dust 
on the skeleton’s feet, and she did not look at him as she 
answered : 

“Ay, ye'd better go. It'll maybe set ye up again.” 

Then she carried away the empty cup and returned to the dark 
kitchen ; went back to her toil of washing dishes, of scouring 
and scrubbing, and cleaning, of bending over a glowing fire 
baking such scones and cakes as she fancied her brother might 
relish, and always seeking to buoy herself up with the thought 
that none but she knew exactly what was good for him—how he 
liked his food cooked—for what could a chattering, smirking 
French lass know of a decent Scotch lad’s tastes? And always 
—always carrying about with her from baking-board to girdle an 
unsatisfied gnawing ache at her lonely heart. 

Colin had meanwhile gone out of the house, and walked to the 
station. He took a ticket he scarcely knew for where. In a 
dream he found himself sitting in a third-class carriage. Oh! 
how different it all was from what he had planned. He could 
see.... He could hear.... He clenched his hands till the 
nails dug themselves into the flesh. Oh, the bitter cruelty of 
those pictured thoughts! A clergyman who was seated opposite 
him wondered at the tragic, hopeless expression of the young 
fellow’s face. At the first station which wore any promise of the 
real country he came out. 

“Your ticket’s for Greening, sir,’ said the station-master, 
regarding him doubtfully. “That’s ten miles further on. Did 
you mean to come out here?” 

“No—that is, yes, yes,” he answered in a dazed way. “It’s 
all right. I can walk; it’s all the same to me.” 

He struck out along a road bordered with high green hedges. 
The sky was blue above his head, summer was in the land; but 
he did not see it. There was winter in his heart. He walked on 
along way. Then he lifted his heavy eyes and perceived a wood 
on the right of him, which looked cool and inviting. His head 
still throbbed with pain. He climbed over a fence and went 
into it. Like a tired child, he lay down under a tree with his 
head on his arm, and after a little while like a tired child he fell 
asleep. 
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Cuarter VI. 


Tere are many million footsteps in London; why should 
Mademoiselle strive to pick out one amongst them all, daily, 
hourly listening for that one step that never came? There are 
many posts in London. It is surely foolish of a heart to leap up, 
and stop short with every rat-tat that comes to the door, and 
then go on beating fast and riotously for five minutes afterwards 
till all hope of a letter has died away. 

Does any other pain in life ever make the heart grow so sick as 
“hope deferred”? Daily, hourly, Mademoiselle was bearing this 
piteous malady. It was not Colin Blacklock alone who had 
looked into Paradise and had the door shut in his face. Made- 
moiselle, too, had seen her unspeakable vision, and as the days 
passed her face bore the dazed bewildered look of one who had 
had a great light flashed on her and been turned again into the 
darkness; the stunned expression of one who having been caught 
up high, has fallen down from a great height. From that evening, 
which the girl had called the most delightful in her life, she never 
saw or heard from the young drawing-master. Madame openly 
wondered and grieved. “I thought Monsieur would assuredly 
have called to bid adieu before he left,” she observed, one after- 
noon about a week later. ‘Did not he say a word of it, chérie, 
on the evening of the reception ?” 

Mademoiselle shook her head. “ But no, maman.” 

“But why—didst thou quarrel, mon amie?” asked Madame 
anxiously. 

The girl’s pale cheeks flushed crimson. “Ah! but no, maman,” 
she cried out, “no, no, no!” 

“Tt is strange,” mused Madame. “It is not like Monsieur 
Blacklock ; for he was courteous,” she went on, nodding her head, 
“Qh! not with the polish, perhaps, of our countrymen. Thou 
always smilest at his manners, my child! Nevertheless, I, who 
am older and know better the world, tell thee that he had la 
vraie politesse, and that springs alone from goodness of soul.” 

Mademoiselle turned away silently with quivering lips. Not 
even to her mother could she reveal the secret of her heart. 

“But I do not despair,” continued Madame cheerfully. “ Mon- 
sieur has doubtless some good reason for not appearing. He has 
probably left home sooner than he thought. He will write ina 
day or two. He will make proper explanation when he comes. And 
now, my daughter, let us prepare for the journey to Margate,” 

2mu 2 
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Can one grow brown and plump and sunburnt with an tn- 
answered question for ever gnawing night and day at one’s heart? 
Can one enjoy the present with one’s thoughts seeking, asking, 
crying out to the past a hundred miles away? Mademoiselle did 
scant justice to the charms of Margate breezes and sunshine. She 
returned to London at the end of a month thinner and paler than 
when she had left it, went back to the hot palpitating city with 
no regret, but rather with an eagerness and joy it might have 
surprised anyone to know. In another two weeks the holidays 
would be over, and she should be going to school and work again. 
She must undoubtedly see Colin Blacklock then, and she looked 
forward to the meeting with a tremulous, feverish, delicious fear 
and longing. 

A few days before school began, Miss Williamson wrote, asking 
her French governess to come and have tea with her. As that 
erect, grey-haired lady sat by her drawing-room table pouring it 
out, she remarked casually, ‘By the way, Mademoiselle, talking 
of changes, I am sorry to say we shall have a new drawing-master 
this year; Mr. Blacklock has written to me resigning his post.” 

The girl bent her head over a plant of hydrangea at the 
window. She forced her stiff lips to say, “What a pity! But 
why, Mademoiselle ?” 

“Why, indeed!” echoed Miss Williamson, smiling and handing 
her a cup of tea. “Tell me if I’ve sweetened it sufficiently, my 
dear! Why, for the very excellent reason that our young artist 
is not going to give lessons any longer, that he wants all his time 
for painting. Oh, I’m heartily glad for his own sake he has given 
up the drudgery of teaching. I shall watch his career with 
interest. But a new teacher is always rather a trial; I’m a 
shocking Tory, and cling to my old friends. New young brooms 
are a risk at first.” Miss Williamson half sighed, then her smile 
widened out delightfully and affectionately as her gaze fell on 
Mademoiselle. “And yet some risks turn out very well, as you 
and I know, my dear.” 

And Mademoiselle looking up bravely, met and answered the 
smile. 

“Monsieur Blacklock no longer will teach drawing in school. 
He gives himself now altogether to painting,” she told her mother 
that evening. 

Madame was surprised into silence for a few moments. “But 
it is well,” she said, quickly recovering herself, and speaking 
with her own cheery happy optimism. “It shows Monsieur 
succeeds—that he gets on. But why does he no longer come to 
visit us? That I ask, and that I confess I do not at all compre- 
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hend.” Unknown to her daughter she wrote the young man a 
note, just the few graceful lines Madame alone could so perfectly 
write—asking if Monsieur had forgotten his old friends, saying 
that the friends longed to see him again. The coffee stood ready, 
as formerly, every afternoon ! 

An answer came back almost by return of post, courteously and 
carefully—none knew but himself how carefully written—but 
restrained in character; Colin Blacklock had not forgotten his 
friends. He never should. It was impossible. But in the mean- 
while, he had been obliged to deny himself the delights of friend- 
ship, and had sworn himself to Art. Art, as Madame knew, was 
a jealous mistress, and called out for undivided service day and 
night. He hoped Madame and Mademoiselle were well; with 
regards, the most devoted and distinguished, ete., he signed his 
name, 

When Madame showed this note to her daughter she was 
startled and shocked by the look that came upon the young girl’s 
face. ‘“ Why didst thou write, maman?” she cried out with a 
great pride and sternness in her soft voice. “Oh! thou oughtest 
never to have done it.” She flung the letter from her on the 
table. 

“But why, my child?” asked Madame. “It was nothing extra- 
ordinary, it was perfectly natural, comme il faut.” 

“Oh! thou hast been insulted,” broke out the girl, with 
quivering lips. ‘“ Dost thou not see Monsieur has given us up? 
He wishes no more to come near us. He has tired of us, ma 
mere. He is done with us now!” She threw open her hands 
with a passionate gesture. 

Madame picked up the note and re-read it. “I see nothing, my 
daughter, but what a friend has written,” she said with gentle 
dignity. ‘“ He was the soul of truth. What he says, I believe.” 

Then Mademoiselle broke into such a scornful laugh as none 
had ever heard before from those sweet red lips. Her heart was 
sore and hot within her. “Oh! maman, but thou art blind,” she 
cried bitterly. “Thou art innocent as a little babe of life. 
Knowest thou not, what a young man wills, he can certainly 
do? What he desires, he may gain! Oh! a man is not like us 
women, who will, but cannot; who wish, and dare not; what, then, 
has the Art or anything else to do, in keeping Monsieur from a 
sight of his friends if he likes? Nothing! Nothing! It is but 
an excuse, maman; Monsieur has grown weary of us. He wishes 
to see us no more.” 

Madame’s face had grown paler as the girl went on—paling as 
much at the strange impetuous wildness of her child’s words and 
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manner, as at the truth that might be in them. She drew herself 
up with dignity. ‘“ My Marguerite,” she said with gentle rebuke, 
“thou ravest. What dost thou know of the world or mankind? 
Thou art a young ignorant girl; and yet thou sayest truly that 
men are not like women. There is born in them something 
stronger than sentiment. It is ambition. It is the strong keen 
glory and delight in their work—the desire to excel in it. The 
good God gave them this. It is no evil thing. And if it should 
come before affection, let us then accept the fact. Let us take 
what is offered, mon amie. There is no virtue or pride in crying 
out for a higher place. One debases oneself to make it shown.” 

The girl’s head drooped. Her lips trembled. She turned 
suddenly and threw herself into her mother’s arms in a passion 
of tears. “Oh! maman, maman, maman!” she sobbed piteously, 
“TI grow wicked with cruel thoughts. The heart within me is 
black as night! Oh! comfort me, my little mother! Make me 
good again! Kiss me! Love me! Love your wicked child!” 

And Madame clasped her to her bosom, stroking her hair, and 
murmuring over her tender crooning words of love. ‘ My little 
one! My angel! My bébé! Courage, my Marguerite! thou, 
who art all thy mother’s joy. Thou wilt not rob her of her sun- 
light? Courage, my best beloved. Nay, thou must not weep. 
Thou must smile again for thy poor mother’s sake.” Madame’s 
brave voice trembled and half broke. Had she divined her 
daughter’s secret? She never said. It was against all her 
French tradition, her delicate woman’s pride to confess it even 
to herself. From that day forth the name of Colin Blacklock was 
rarely mentioned between them. But Madame—who, grieve and 
puzzle as she might alone, over the strangely dropped friendship 
of the young artist—was more than ever tender and loving with 
her child, and gay too, constantly devising little innocent surprises 
and treats to win back the spirits of the girl, to bring the happy 
young light to her eyes again, and the colour to her pale cheeks. 
And often and often Mademoiselle would kiss her mother in a 
great burst of love and gratitude, crying, “Ah! dear maman, thou 
art all the world to me; how could I ever live without thee, ma 
mere, ma mere ?” 

Mademoieelle cried this as many another loving soul had done 
before and since ; and yet, so mysterious are the ways of life, it was 
the very thing Mademoiselle was called upon to do. Madame de 
Blanchaud, although no invalid, had never been very robust. It 
was “a slight affection of the heart,” she said, which gave her 
curious palpitations at times. “But nothing much—nothing of 
which to make complaint,” she always added, with her charming 
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smile; and indeed, it is probable Madame herself did not know 
how serious was its nature. But one day, while drinking the 
afternoon coffee, Madame leant back on the sofa, growing white, 
then grey to the lips. “Ma petite fille,’ she murmured feebly, 
and groped with her hands about her. “Le bon Dieu.” She gave 
a strange long sigh; her head fell back helplessly on the cushions. 

The distracted girl called for the landlady, and then ran out 
hatless and cloakless along the street to find a doctor. One lived 
not many doors off. Fortunately he was at home, being a young 
man whose services were not yet in great demand, and he went 
with her at once. Scarcely five minutes elapsed before they 
were back again, panting and breathless. But, when Dr. Mac- 
gregor saw the face of Madame, his own grew graver. He 
felt for the silent heart, and busied himself with such remedies 
as the case might require. After a few moments, he turned 
compassionately to the agonised girl beside him: “It is all 
over,” he said in a low voice. ‘“ The lady is gone.” 

Mademoiselle gave a sharp cry, and fell on her knees by tho 
sofa. 

“No, no, no!” she shrieked aloud. “It cannot be! Try 
again, monsieur. Oh! do something for the love of Heaven, I 
beseech of you! See! but a moment ago she was drinking coffee, 
and smiling with me. The cup is still warm. “Oh! ma mere, 
ma mere! Speak to me!” She laid her warm lips on her 
mother’s chill hands. “Thou hast not left me, maman! It 
is not true! ” 

But alas! alas! for poor Mademoiselle. It was true. The 
sweet courageous soul of Madame had gone back to the God who 
made it, and Mademoiselle was left alone. 


Cuapter VII. 


THERE are some days in the lives of most of us railed off from all 
other days—so dark, so strange, we dare never live them over 
again, even in memory. There are times when we sound the 
very depth of woe, and go on living we cannot tell why or how. 
And there are periods, when God mercifully makes those terrible 
days to be borne, only by an exhaustion of body and mind that 
deadens and dulls all sharper feeling. 

It was well for the desolate French girl she had such a friend 
as Miss Williamson, one of those women of the warm strong 
hearts, who are surely our priestesses, consecrated by suffering 
to help others. It was she who made all the necessary arrange- 
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ments, who came every evening to sleep in the lodging of the 
girl till the sad funeral day was over, and finally took her away 
with her to school egain. 

Dr. Macgregor had called several times to ask for Mademoiselle, 
evincing in his grave, formal way such an interest in his patient, 
as caused even Miss Williamson to pause for a moment in her 
busy life and wonder, and smile a little to herself. He was a 
young man, not very tall, with a dark clever face and rather 
ceremonious manners. The touch of Scots accent in his grave 
voice had moved Mademoiselle at first with a strange vague pang 
of pained remembrance. But, excepting for that tone which touched 
her like some ghost out of the past, she took little heed of the 
young doctor. She was indifferent to everything. Her heart 
was laid in the grave with Madame. 

But Miss Williamson, who, although a priestess, was none the 
less a very human woman, liable to strong likes and dislikes, had 
taken a fancy to this Dr. Macgregor. His formality and slight 
affectation of manner did not disguise from her the truth and 
uprightness of a sincere nature, nor could his assumption of age 
and experience quite conceal the fact that he was young and 
simple-minded. She desired him to call again and see his patient. 
She still felt anxious about Mademoiselle, who, indeed, looked the 
piteous shadow of her old self; and, when the patient was so 
far recovered as to be able to go about in her black frock and 
take up her old duties, she cordially invited him to come back 
and visit them. 

The face of poor little Mademoiselle had grown pinched and 
sallow ; her eyes were dim with weeping. The gaiety and bright- 
ness that had made her charm were gone, yet Dr. Macgregor, 
from the first moment he saw the French girl, loved her. 

Mademoiselle was too simply intent, just then, on the hard 
effort of living to know anything of this—fighting most 
desperately for courage—poor, valiant, aching heart; striving, 
as Miss Williamson bade her, not to look forward to the long 
stretch of desolate days that lay before her, but to take one only 
at a time, and to fill it full of good work for the dear Christ’s 
sake. And when the young doctor, one evening in the dusk of 
the drawing-room, with an unaffected tremor of voice, in simple 
straightforward words told her he loved her, and asked her to be 
his wife, she was too startled to reply. But when she realised his 
meaning, her face grew hot, and she shrank from him as if he had 
struck her. “Ah! no, no, no, Monsieur,” she cried in a voice of 
pain. ‘“ Never, never,” and ran out of the room. 

It was Miss Williamson, who, as much on the girl’s account as 
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for the disconsolate lover’s, sought her out, and attempted to 
reason with her. “It is not a thing to throw lightly away,” she 
said, “the love of a good man. He is kind. He is upright and 
true. He will make an excellent husband.” 

Mademoiselle, standing up by her bedroom window, a thin, 
slight little figure in her black gown, nodded her head silently. 

“Tt is hard for a woman to live alone, even the strongest of 
us, to fight single-handed the wolf at the door, to fear old age 
because it may mean lack of strength for work, and—poverty. 
And you, my child,” went on Miss Williamson steadily, “are 
made for a home life, for love, for care. Think of it well, 
Marguerite, before you cast this love away.” 

Mademoiselle crushed her two hands tightly together, but still 
she answered nothing. She was staring out of the window with 
eyes that did not see the heavy leaden sky overhead. 

“He loves you very devotedly. Such affection, they say, is rare 
in this age, and if you care for no one else——” the older woman 
paused. Mademoiselle’s face had grown very white. A sort of 
resentment flashed in her dark eyes. “Ido not love Monsieur,” 
she said, turning round abruptly. “I will not marry him.” 

“ Bat, child!” Miss Williamson remonstrated gently. “ Perhaps 
not now., But you might grow to care for him. I think you 
could not help it, for he is good and most true. You are generous 
and quick to love. He would yet win your heart.” 

The girl remained silent, still twisting her hands. A spot of 
red came and burned on each cheek. “ Listen, Mademoiselle,” 
she broke out, with a harshness in her sweet voice. ‘“ You say 
Monsieur will win my heart, but I tell you no, Mademoiselle. It 
is not possible, Oh! he is good and kind, this Monsieur Mac- 
gregor. I doubt it not. It is generous of him to ask me, a poor 
girl, to marry him. I thank him a thousand times. But 
Mademoiselle, I cannot, I cannot marry myself!” Her voice 
rose in agitation, then fell again sobbingly. “For my heart was 
once given away, and now it remains no longer with me to give.” 

Miss Williamson rose up and kissed her on the forehead. “My 
dear, if that be so, I ask your pardon for speaking,” she said 
gently, “and there is, of course, nothing more to be said.” 

So Dr. John Macgregor went back to his lonely house in the 
dull street, and he strove to live down his disappointment by 
hard work, which is the tonic strong hearts take when they are 
hurt. He wrote many thoughtful articles for the Lancet, and his 
practice grew and his fame grew with it, and, one morning he 
woke up to find he was engaged to marry the very prettiest, 
dearest girl in the world. But that happened many years after- 
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wards, when he was a celebrated doctor, and almost a middle- 
aged man: it does not belong to this story. 

The first long sad year passed slowly for Mademoiselle, but 
by-and-by time began to go more quickly. Time touched her in 
his flight with a kindly hand. He brought back the smile to 
her lips, and the light to her eyes; and the smile was sweeter, 
and the light, if it were not so bright, was steady and more 
serene because she had looked on sorrow and found its blessing. 

Miss Williamson’s school frankly owned that it could not get 
on without “little Mademoiselle.” She often appeared to be the 
happiest little soul in the world, the gayest, the merriest, holding 
some secret of perpetual youth, that never let her grow old. 

Of Colin Blacklock she heard distantly from time to time. He 
had sworn himself to Art’s service, and Art, who accepts all 
sacrifice—who, indeed, lives and thrives and grows beautiful upon 
such service—was rewarding him in her own way. In the solitude 
of his soul he communed with her, and she taught him her 
message. He painted almost as he had dreamed to paint. He was 
growing a celebrated man now. ‘The world was opening wide its 
doors and bidding him to its dinner-tables ; but he accepted few 
invitations. The artist lived a very quiet life with his step-sister, 
who, it was said, went nowhere, and whom no one seemed to 
know. They had long since removed from their first habitation, 
and now lived in a more commodious house, set within a garden, 
and farther in the country. 

Strange as it may appear, Mademoiselle had only once seen 
Colin Blacklock again. It was at the Academy—an opening day, 
and a great crush. She saw his head, leonine-like with its brown 
hair, towering above his fellows. The brown hair was growing 
grey about the temples; he appeared older, more dignified, more 
stately-looking. But still he was Colin Blacklock, and her heart 
recognised him at a glance. A little mob of men and women 
were pressing round him, with a hum of Words, a rippling of 
laughter. Above the gay crowd their eyes met. Was there a 
world of tragedy in that look? Was a question asked and 
answered? Neither smiled or bowed. They both turned away 
silently, and went back to their work. 


Cuarter VIII, 


TwENTy years seems a long time to speak about, but twenty 
years when they are full, and, when one is very busily living 
them, have a nimble trick of passing. It was twenty years since 
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Colin Blacklock had walked home with Mademoiselle that July 
night; and yet, one autumn morning, when Mademoiselle received 
a letter, the twenty years vanished away, and the July night lived 
in her memory as freshly as yesterday. At first sight the letter 
might seem to have little to do with twenty years ago. It was 
from a complete stranger, written by someone who signed herself 
“ Nurse Mary Wilson.” She wrote, she said, at the urgent desire 
of her patient, Miss Blacklock, who was most anxious to see 
Mademoiselle de Blanchaud. Miss Blacklock was very ill. If 
Mademoiselle de Blanchaud would have the kindness to call that 
afternoon it would be esteemed a great favour. Mademoiselle sat 
with the open letter in her hand, a bewildered look on her face. 
She felt curiously moved and shaken. That this Miss Blacklock 
was Colin Blacklock’s sister, she did not doubt, and, vividly, there 
rose up before her remembrance the day on which they had once 
met. She had never seen her since, she did not think she had 
even wished to meet her again. She had felt with quick intuition 
that the older woman had hated her, and now, after these long years 
of silence, what could she wish with her? She lifted the note and 
re-read it. Miss Blacklock must now be an old woman, and ill; 
evidently very ill—perhaps dying. Must she go to see her? 

Mademoiselle pushed back the dark loosely- waving hair from her 
forehead. On her cheeks—still soft as a girl’s—the colour came 
and went. How she shrank from it! To enter Colin Blacklock’s 
house—perhaps to see him! It was a terrible thought! It was 
asking too much of her. No, she could not go. The school-bell 
rang. Mademoiselle had little time in her busy life to think about 
herself. She thrust the letter into her pocket, and hurried off to 
her class. All the morning, through stumbling French verbs and 
French dictation, she was distracted by one puzzling thought. 
Could she go? Should she not? Wassheacoward? Was it wrong 
to deny this other woman’s request? At length she went to Miss 
Williamson and asked if she could spare her that afternoon to pay 
a Visit. 

“Of course, my dear,” answered the old lady, readily. “But 
whom are you going to see?” She put the question as naturally 
as a mother might to a child, for it was as such she loved her 
French governess. 

Mademoiselle hesitated and looked distressed. ‘“ Dear friend, I 
will tell you when I return,” she said, and lifted the hand she 
held to her lips, and kissed it. 

Miss Williamson was surprised, but she only said in her cordial 
way, “Very well, my child. Go, by all means. But bid Anne 
fetch a cab, for it is raining.” 
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Mademoiselle thought she had driven many miles before the 
cab finally drew up before an old-fashioned house, set in a large 
walled garden. A respectable-looking servant opened the door, 
and ushered her into a small parlour—a sad, fireless room, with a 
book-case and six stiff chairs. Mademoiselle shivered, as much 
from excitement as from cold, as she stood at the window and 
looked out. Inside the house everything was very still. The 
rain-drops fell on the laurel bushes in the garden with a mournful 
pattering sound. Presently the nurse joined her. ‘“ Mademoiselle 
de Blanchaud, I think?” she said, looking interrogatively at the 
small, dark-eyed woman, with the nameless foreign grace and 
charm of appearance. “ You have called in answer to my letter, 
I presume.” 

Mademoiselle bowed silently. Her lips felt strangely parched. 

“Miss Blacklock, my patient, has expressed a strong desire to 
see you. You knew her some time ago, I believe?” 

Mademoiselle bent her head again. “But very slightly, 
Madame.” 

“Tndeed! Ah, well! the sick often have whims, and it is 
wisest to humour them when one can. But I need scarcely tell 
you, Mademoiselle de Blanchaud, my patient is seriously ill. It 
has been a case of influenza. The infection is past, but there 
remains a great weakness and a sad lack of recuperative power. 
You will not talk much, or tire her?” She turned towards the 
door. ‘ Will you come with me now, please?” 

Mademoiselle followed her silently. As in a dream, she found 
herself walking apstairs after the brisk strong figure; in the same 
dream she noticed the hands of the eight-day clock on the stair- 
case pointing to five o’clock; then she saw herself being ushered 
into a bedroom. It was a large room, somewhat scantily furnished. 
A four-post bed, hung with moreen curtains, stood out from 
one side of the wall; a fire burned, not uncheerfully, in the grate. 
In the bed, with the curtains pushed back from it, an old, old 
woman was half-lying, half-sitting, propped up with pillows. A 
white frilled cap came close round her face and framed it. It 
was a very thin face, lined, and worn, and wrinkled; the mouth 
fallen in and shrunken, the skin drawn with painful tightness 
across the high cheek-bones. Her eyes were shut. She did not 
move when the door opened. The nurse went forward to the bed, 
and spoke close to her ear in clear, distinct tones. “This is the 
lady you asked for. She has come to see you.” Then, turning to 
Mademoiselle, she added, “ My patient is rather deaf. You will 
require tu speak rather loudly to make her understand, I shall 
leave you now for a little while.” 
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Miss Blacklock had opened her eyes, and was staring fixedly at 
her visitor. The blue eyes, still sharp and bird-like, seemed 
strangely at variance with the rest of her sunken face. They 
were taking in Mademoiselle’s graceful figure and becoming 
bonnet, in the same manner as they had once absorbed the young 
girl with the nodding poppies in her hat. She motioned her to 
come near the bed. “So you're her,” she said in a hoarse whisper. 
“The French lass, Colin kent lang syne!” 

“I do not quite comprehend,” faltered Mademoiselle. “I 
had the acquaintance of—of Monsieur Blacklock many years 
ago.” 

Ay,” said the old woman bitterly, “ weel I ken that. It was 
ower you him an’ me near cast out, an’ aye it’s been you, just you, 
that’s stood atween us ever since.” 

“T regret—I am sorry, madame,” she murmured. 

“Sorry!” she moved her head restlessly to and fro, “ what’s 
the use o’ bein’ sorry, woman? Did bein’ sorry ever do ony 
good? No’ one bit. I’ve been sorry many a time—maist o’ my 
life, but it never brocht me a step nearer my satisfaction. Aye! 
I thocht I would be happy whan I had Colin, and when he was 
gettin’ on.” She paused, and drew a long, painful breath. “ But 
I havena’ been happy,” went on the weak voice, wailingly, “I 
havena’ been happy. No, though I keepit him aside me, an’ he 
painted grand pictures. He couldna’ have painted them finer 
if he had gotten you; an’ maybe no’ s0 fine. But still you were 
aye there, aye standin’ atween him an’ me. And why?” she 
cried out with sudden energy, bending forward and peering into 
Mademoiselle’s face. ‘ Ye’re no’ bonnie, woman. Whatna’ spell 
cast ye ower him? Ye werena’ even bonnie lang syne, wi’ the 
red poppies in yer hair.” 

Mademoiselle looked back bravely at the old woman. 

“Tf your ‘bonnie’ signifies pretty, it is then quite true, 
Madame,” she said simply. “I was never beautiful, and now I 
am no longer young.” 

Miss Blacklock fell back on her pillow exhausted. 

“Tt defies me to ken, then, what he saw in ye,” she muttered. 
“Ye were just a French lassie. Ye couldna’ have bakit, an’ cookit, 
and wrocht sair for him night an’ day as I’ve done. But a’ the 
same, woman, ye’ve won, an’ I’m lying here noo, an auld, beaten 
wife—an auld, dune bodie!” Her voice quavered off weakly into 
silence, and she lay back with closed eyes. 

Mademoiselle had no words to speak. She was puzzled by the 
Scots dialect; she was bewildered and distressed—almost over- 
whelmed with the painfulness of the situation. Timidly she 
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stretched forth her hand, and laid it on the frail old withered one 
lying on the counterpane. 

At the touch, Miss Blacklock opened her eyes. 

“Ye shouldna’ stroke my hand,” she said feebly. ‘Na, an’ if ye 
kent a’, ye wouldna’, for oh! woman, I’ve hated ye in my heart this 
many a year!” But she did not draw her hand away. After a 
pause she spoke again wearily. “I think I’ve maybe made an 
awfu’ mistake in my life. God kens! Does He ken?” she asked 
abruptly, opening her eyes. ‘“ Does He care, think ye, for a bit 
auld trash like me?” 

“ Ah! the good God knows everything,” answered the other 
woman with her simple faith, “ and He cares for us all, assuredly, 
dear Madame. ‘Like as a father pitieth his children,’ ” she added 
softly, “so the Lord cares for us.” 

“ Ay,” murmured Miss Blacklock, “like as a father. That’s, 
maybe, why He’s so willin’ to pardon, if what folks say is true. 
I wish—I wish I could mak’ a new beginnin’, and dae better. 
I’m repentin’ sore, woman, but I dinna ken how to show it. I 
thocht—I thocht——” she paused in a bewildered way—‘I 
dinna ken what I was meaning; I’m so stupid grown, but I 
wanted to see ye, an’ ask yer pardon. I would like fine if ye would 
say ye forgive me afore I dee.” 

“Oh! but why, dear Madame? you have not wronged me!” 

“ Ay, have I, though! I’ve wronged ye these many years. I’ve 
keepit ye livin’ single when ye needna’ have been. I’ve keepit 
Colin livin’ his lane when he micht have had wife and bairns to 
mak’ the joy o’ his life. Woman, can ye forgive me? Say it loud 
out, I’m duli o’ hearing.” 

Mademoiselle’s face had grown white as the coverlet; her lips 
trembled. Nevertheless, she answered in a clear, steady voice— 

“Tf you have done me any wrong I forgive you freely, Madame, 
as I hope the good God will pardon me my sins.” 

Miss Blacklock drew a ceep sigh. Her lips moved, but no 
sound came. The thin fingers of her left hand plucked vaguely 
at the sheet. When she spoke again her voice sounded fainter. 

“And ye havena’ just been awfu’ meeserable a’ this time, 
have ye?” 

“But no!” said Mademoiselle. “But no! I have not been 
always miserable. I have been very happy many times.” 

“Ay, an’ I’m thinkin’ Colin was maybe gey happy wi’ his 
paintin’, too; I didna rob him o’ that. So, I’m the one that’s 
suffered maist mysel’. I lifted a stone to my ain hurt. God 
kens I’ve been a meeserable woman this long while. And noo, 
I'm deein’,” she went on feebly. “That's why I sent—for ye. 
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What was I sayin’? Bid the nurse-bodie come. I get stupid 
whiles.” 

At that instant the door opened, and the nurse came quietly in. 

“T will go,” said Mademoiselle. “I have too long waited; I 
have tired Madame too much.” She attempted to draw away her 
hand, but the one that held hers tightened its grasp. 

“ Bide, bide,” she whispered. 

“Stay a little longer, Madame, if you are not pressed for time. 
My patient will probably revive in a little while.” 

Shortly afterwards, Miss Blacklock opened her eyes. 

“Bid my brother come ben,” she said to the nurse in her old 
peremptory way, “and you gang awa’.” 

“ Ah! but no!” cried out Mademoiselle involuntarily, “ not to- 
day; oh! keep tranquil. It will disturb you; (a vous feratt 
du mal.” In her agitation she returned to her own language. 
“But another day, Madame, I entreat of you.” 

Miss Blacklock looked at her with vague displeasure in her 
glance. 

“ What is she sayin’? I canna’ mak’ her out. Bide where ye 
are, and you ’—turning to the nurse—“ do as I bid ye.” 

“To humour her, Madame,” whispered the nurse, and left 
the room. Mademoiselle heard her footsteps dying along the 
corridor with a sort of sick despair at her heart. The two women 
waited together in silence. Miss Blacklock lay back on her 
pillows with closed eyes. Her breath came more slowly now, in 
long, painful gasps. A stray late gleam of sunlight had pierced 
the clouds, and shone in at the window. A robin sat upon the 
sill, turning his head inquisitively from side to side. 

Presently there was the sound of a new step on the stair—and 
now it was coming along the passage—a step Mademoiselle had 
not heard for twenty years—a step the dull ears of the dying 
woman too recognised, for she moved, and opened her eyes. Colin 
Blacklock came in. Mademoiselle did not stir or lift her eyes. 
Her lips trembled; she heard her heart beat in her ears more 
loudly than the ticking of the clock on the mantelpiece. He 
went round to the other side of the bed. 

“You were wishing for me, Christina,” he said gently. 

“ Ay—I wished ye. But—what for—are ye no-—shakin’ hands 
wi’ yer old sweetheart ?” 

Like a hot flame the blood rose to Mademoiselle’s face. She 
would have flown, would have hidden herself anywhere from sight 
if she could, but the frail hand, like a pitiless vice, held her fast. 
Then she recovered herself, and bowed to Colin Blacklock coldly, 
quietly, with entire dignity. 
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“T sent for her—to ask her pardon—an’ that—ye micht say 
to her what ye wanted—to say—lang—syne—when—I keepit 
ye back. Colin—Colin, lad, it’s—her—ye like the best, still?” 
In the feeble, broken voice, was there, unknown to herself, a 
questioning hope—almost a prayer, that Colin might deny it? 
Her dim eyes searched his with wistful eagerness. It seemed as 
if she held back the rattle of death to listen. 

There was silence—for a moment only, but it was an eternity 
to Mademoiselle. She thought she had died as she stood up there 
with white, proud face, seeing nothing, but facing the autumn 
sunlight. 

“ Mademoiselle de Blanchaud must know,” he said at length, 
in a voice deep with its intensity of feeling, “ that I have never 
changed.” 

“ Then—say—ye—like her.” No need to hold back the poor 
rattling breath now; the quiver of hope had expired; the voice 
was like a tired-out child’s. “It'll be a kind o’ satisfaction to— 
me—afore—I dee. Colin—Colin—lad!” 

“ Mademoiselle!” 

At the cry she raised her eyes to him at last, and the flame of 
pride and shame that had scorched her soul died down for ever. 

“ Mademoiselle, you know I love you.” 

She gave a sobbing exclamation, and stretched out her hands— 
both free now—across the bed. “Ah! Monsieur!” And across 
that bed, as over a chasm of twenty years, they clasped hands 
again. When they looked down on the pillow between them, an 
old face lay on it—dead. 

* * * * * 

Mademoiselle’s romance was not ended that autumn afternoon. 
It is still going on. It will never be finished, only it wears 
another name now, for it is not ‘‘ Mademoiselle’s Romance ” any 
longer. 

A. H. Beaziz. 
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Couching Humour. 


Mrs. Latiwer gave a dinner-party. She had a brother-in-law 
staying with her to bestow a correct air on the dinner by sitting 
at the head of the table. The brother-in-law carried about with 
him a wife, a woman whose appearance put all imagination at 
fault to divine what qualities could have Jed to her husband’s 
choice of her. Inclining to a double chin, and careful over her 
dinner, she was for the most part silent. I love the silence that 
is in its essence more eloquent than speech, but I am not partial 
to the silence of the ruminating-cow-kind that is eloquent only of 
gastronomic pleasures. 

It was a dinner to acknowledge past hospitalities extended to 
the widow, and the usual set of our small society was there. 

The brother-in-law, with a proprietary air as of vested in- 
terests in the widow through his brother, regarded us all with a 
careful eye. 

Mrs. Newman and the Doctor and his wife met, I fancy, with 
his approval ; Laugula he observed with cautious dislike. As for 
my unworthy self, I gathered from his cool stare, that, as a 
bachelor, a lean and modest man unstamped with the hall-mark of 
wealth, I was not to be honoured with more than that first cold 
scrutiny. This I found I could resign myself to without dis- 
comfort. 

The talk detonated heavily for some time among politics. The 
brother-in-law, backed by Mr. Willoughby, tilted against socialism, 
strikes, and, incidentally, the school-board. It was a variation 
on the time-honoured old tune of the “Country going to the 
dogs, sir.” 

Mrs. Newman complained that, if servants became more scarce 
than they were at present, she did not know what would become 
of us all. Mr. Willoughby put all evils down to the pernicious 
literature of the day. Dr. Blamour said we should have no sense 
in the country until all the anti-vivisectionists and anti-vaccinators 
were dead. Mrs, Charsley-Gibbons remarked that, until every 
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person was taught to face facts, and to drop society falsehoods, 
the country would continue to go down. 

Mrs. Latimer glanced at me over the edge of her glass and 
sighed in the faintest possible manner; there sounded round the 
table too great and vigorous a beating of individual tom-toms. 

“T have heard before that the country is rapidly hurrying 
down the road that ends in horror and oblivion,” she said; “ but, 
after all, I fancy a little humour may be found to save us.” 

Down went Mr. Willoughby’s knife and fork on to his plate. 

“Humour?” he cried. “Humour! A sacred sense of duty is 
the only thing that can save us, Mrs. Latimer; what will humour, 
laughter, nay, even art itself, avail in the day when the fruits of 
our misdoings shall be put into our hands?” 

“Oh! Mr. Willoughby, try some jelly,” returned the widow 
lightly. ‘ Your sacred sense of duty is such a Thor’s hammer ; 
it flattens so many other senses quite as sacred out of all recog- 
nisable shape.” 

“Do away with duty and truth and where are we?” cried 
Mrs. Charsley-Gibbons ; she regarded us upbraidingly. 

“ Just where we were before, I fancy,” said Laugula, 

But Mr. Willoughby threw up expostulatory hands. 

“Pshaw! my dear sir, that is another of your ways of turning 
the universe upside down, as if you were performing a conjuror’s 
trick. Iask you, what 7s humour?” 

“The capacity for seeing all things in their true relative pro- 
portion,” replied Mrs. Latimer quickly. 

Laugula nodded. “Even so; she eludes further description ; 
who can define her in set terms? She dwells only with the elect,” 
he acquiesced. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Willoughby, “a man may be pious without 
humour, and humorous without piety; give me the first. I know 
where he will stand at the last day.” 

“T should not venture, in my unprofessional capacity, to issue 
any sort of programme for Eternity,” rejoined Laugula politely ; 
“but, with regard to your thesis that a man may be pious with- 
out possessing humour, I am thoroughly at one with you; I regret 
it, because one of the consequences is that the pious are so often 
unconsciously impious.” 

Mrs. Latimer smiled. 

“Just so; like the lady who said she was in a small measure 
comforted concerning the death of the late statesman X, since she 
felt convinced that the Almighty would gladly avail Himself of 
X’s valuable advice.” 

“You look shocked, Mrs. Gibbons,” observed Laugula; “ but 
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the good lady intended no impiety; she merely lacked a little 
humour.” 

Mrs. Latimer turned to me and said : 

“TI always fancy Tennyson and his wife displayed lack of 
humour when he presented her on her birthday with the two lines 
from Guinevere, the only two he had as yet written: 


‘But hither I shall never come again, 
Never lie by thy side; see thee no more; 
Farewell !’ 


As a birthday gift to a wife they have somewhat of a boding 
sound, but she records the fact with solemnity.” 

“Solemnity is good when it forms a course, but it makes a 
heavy meal,” said Laugula. “Some years ago I was talking toa 
relative of mine who had acquired considerable literary reputation ; 
she was recalling incidents in her early career, and spoke of 
meeting Christopher North; and when we parted she said, ‘ he 
gave me a kiss that was like a baptism.’” 

“The sentiment is literally drowned in bathos! But a sense of 
the comic was surely needed here more than a sense of humour,” 
said Mrs, Blamour. 

“Comic as being a grade below? yes, no doubt, but that was 
the age of intense seriousness ; also the age of brilliant wit; but 
I think that, when the canons of art were believed to be immu- 
table, when in art there could be but one right and all else wrong, 
humour was of necessity out in the cold.” 

‘‘ Ah! wit is the swordsman of intellect, but humour is nourished 
on the milk of human kindness,” remarked Mrs. Latimer. 

Mr. Willoughby nodded. 

“A very neat description, very aptly put, my dear Mrs. 
Latimer. But for you to advance such a hyperbolical proposition 
as that humour can save a people! really, really; we allow you 
ladies pretty latitudes of speech, but surely here you go beyond 
all measure.” 

“T ask for no latitude of speech, Mr. Willoughby. We all hold 
various faiths ; some believe in spiritual manifestations, others 
in the discovery of the lost tribes of Israel; I cherish a small 
hope that the hand of humour will clear away folly, fanaticism, 
and insidious forms of moral cowardice, sooner than other 
means,” 

Mr. Willoughby bowed with the air of one who should say, 
“Far be it from me to contradict one of the gentler sex.” Then 
he turned to his right-hand neighbour, Mrs. Charsley-Gibbons, and 
Mrs. Latimer to Laugula. 
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“How do you acquit the poets, Mrs. Latimer?” he asked ; 
“poets and prophets are usually wanting in the quality you 
admire.” 

The widow responded musingly :— 

“The prophets of old were essentially poets, and in our day 
the poets are the sole remaining prophets ; might we not almost 
speak of them as belonging to the same class; men with an inner 
vision? I think that I am inclined to quarrel with the statement 
that poets are lacking in humour; if one’s mind were a ready 
reference table, I am sure I could refute such an accusation. Ah! 
yes, I know a man with a humorous mental eye could not have 
written ‘The Revolt of Islam,’ or published ‘ Peter Bell.’ Is it 
because they feed too much on their own minds?” 

“It may be so, but more probably it is owing to outward 
influences. The deaf ear inevitably provoked a solemn insistence 
in the older prophets, while the too ready ear may account for 
the serious self-absorption of the latter-day poets. But that 
solution goes but haltingly, for to refer, as you did, to Words- 
worth and Shelley alone, one, when he erred, did so from worship 
of himself; the other from too exclusive worship of beauty.” 

Mrs. Latimer’s reply was lost, for it was drowned in the voice 
of her brother-in-law from the farther end of the table: 

“A perfectly meaningless play by a fellow called Maeterlinck, 
a sort of Ibsen creature ; someone told me to go and see it, but I 
never wasted half-a-guinea on more trash. I could write a better 
play myself, upon my soulI could. Someone recommended it to 
me. Gretchen,” this to Mrs. Latimer, “ was it you who told me 
to go and see that rubbish ? ” 

“My dear Augustus,” returned the widow, rising while she 
spoke, “I make it a rule never to advocate any book or play. 
Whenever I have broken that rule, one of two things has followed ; 
either my friend is lost to me, or my pearls are returned trodden 
under foot.” 

The ladies were moving doorwards. 

“TI would put down the whole Ibsen school by law,” cried 
Mrs. Charsley-Gibbons ; “ they are distinctly decadent.” 

“T believe that you should always eat till you feel cold.” This 
remark came suddenly from the brother-in-law’s wife, just when 
the door was closing. 

When the last rustle of skirts had died away, Laugula drew his 
chair nearer mine, and Dr. Blamour joined us. 

The brother-in-law dilated on the vintage of the wine before 
him to Mr. Newman, Mr. Charsley-Gibbons joining in. 

To emphasise his words the brother-in-law would now and then 
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tap the decanter affectionately with the tips of his square-shaped 
fingers. 

“The price? my dear sir, I assure you it is worth it, every 
penny. Why, last year I paid——” he continued in the same 
strain, quoting prices and dates with the rapidity of a money- 
making man. 

“What a diverse spirit has our host,” said Laugula softly, 
“from that of Omar Khayyam; Omar loved the wine and the 
grape, and the dreams begotten of the wine-cup ; our friend here 
values the price only, judging from his words. One wonders 
whether the late Mr. Latimer was of the same calibre.” Then he 
smiled musingly. “There was a bit from an old commentator 
that I should have liked to tell Mrs. Latimer when she was 
speaking of the lack of humour in pious folk.” 

Dr. Blamour shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ve no time for commentators ; the Bible is enough for me.” 

“The commentator I am at this moment thinking of is Matthew 
Henry,” continued Laugula. 

He filled his glass, and resumed : 

“Doctor, you should make the acquaintance of Matthew Henry ; 
he would cause you a smile very often; for instance, he says of 
Solomon’s superfluous wives, that ‘no woman of solid virtue would 
belong to that rout.’ In this way all the personalities of that 
chronicle of a great and wondrous people pass through the 
crucible of Matthew Henry's brain, only to emerge therefrom 
bereft of all dignity, and their actions judged by copy-book 
maxims.” 

“Of the making of books there is no end,” I interposed; “it is 
he and his like that are responsible for the world’s burden of too 
much talk.” 

Laugula sighed. ‘“ How hard they are to fight, these women.” 
While he spoke I saw a tender smile illumine his eyes. “My 
mother,” he went on, “loved commentaries. I can remember 
every Sunday how she would sit with her large Bible on her 
knees ; I can so well recall the clear print of the text; and the 
fine, close characters of the commentary. Sometimes she would 
give a little sigh when the meaning was not clear, or when old 
simplicities were explained in an involved fashion to be deeply 
hidden types. She would fancy, dear, gentle soul, that she had 
been studying, and working hard, at the end of such exercises, 
for she would drink her tea with a delicious little air of having 
duly earned it. The text of her teaching for me was that I would 
dedicate my life to some serious purpose; the desire of her soul 
was to see me a dean—or a commentator.” 
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“Who shall say that Nature herself is not a humourist, that 
the son of such a mother should be—Laugula,” I could not 
refrain from remarking, as J sat looking at the profile of the man 
beside me. 

“And my father,” said he, “ was an eminent Baptist minister ; 
after all there is more of irony than humour in it, Ogden.” 

At this moment Mr. Willoughby’s voice broke in. 

“My dear sir, we allow women too much scope nowadays; 
and their love of ridicule is belittling us. I own that they have 
a certain quickness of intelligence, which shows itself in sharp 
repartee; but, believe me, the old submission and reverence of 
women was more conducive to the forming of a great nation. A 
woman has an essentially small vision; she would spy a comic 
something in an Elijah’s aspect, or in a St. John’s raiment of 
camel’s hair, and in her laughter she would be undiscerning of 
aught else deeper. No, no, be sure the Church in her wisdom 
knew what was wisest when she said, ‘The woman shall be in 
subjection.’ ” 

“To be sure,” said Laugula, “she should only dance when we 
pipe for her. Why, my dear Willoughby, women’s laughter is 
the salt of the earth, the flick of the whip to keep us to our 
paces.” 

“As you please, as you please,” he returned. ‘For my part, I 
cut my cloth to suit no woman’s smile.” 

Dr. Blamour hastened to smooth matters. “Let us try 
Laugula’s advice ; the ladies, with or without smiles, are not far 
off.” The cheery medical man flicked a snow-white silk handker- 
chief about his coat to remove stray cigar ashes, gave his tie an 
admonitory tweak, while he bent to catch a glimpse of himself in 
the glass, and expressed himself quite ready. 

So we filed up the stairs, and for my part, when the sound of 
light voices struck our ears, I was thankful that the task of 
keeping some woman in subjection did not rest upon my 
shoulders, 
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Che Secret Orchard.” 


By AGNES anp EGERTON CASTLE, 
AvutTHors oF ‘THE Pripz or Jennico,’ ‘Tar Batra ComeEpy,’ ETc, 
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THERE was a general sensation. 

Totol upon one side, the Duke upon the other, advanced together, 
according to rule, to lead in the lady who, in a voluminous garment 
of purple silk and floating veils of black lace that exhaled faint 
odours of lavender and pepper, looked more imposing than ever. 

Her first glance was, as usual, a masterpiece of comprehensive 
disfavour upon the company at large. It took in the solid figure 
of her first son, who made no attempt to advance to her aid. 
Indeed, unless he had contented himself with propelling her from 
behind, there was nothing left for him to do in that respect. It 
next withered Favereau, first for the indecency of his existing at 
all, secondly for his exalted position in the Government of an 
odious Republic. Neither Joy nor Nessie were forgotten; old 
scores were looked, with interest, at the latter; while in the dart 
of displeasure vouchsafed towards the former there was a vivacity 
called forth by the freshness of a new grievance. 

“T trust you are more rested, dear aunt,” said Helen, gently. 

Under her guidance, the process of establishing the majestic 
relative in the armchair was accomplished without a hitch. 

“There is no rest for me in this world,” responded the high 
dame, sepulchrally. “I thank you, Charles-Edward,” placing a 
still handsome foot, clad in a flat slipper, upon the proffered foot- 
stool. “ Anatole, my shawl.” 

When the dutiful son had carefully enveloped his mother, he 
was peremptorily shown a high chair at her side. Having thus 
strategically divided him from the dangerous proximity of Madame 
Rodriguez, the Marquise, with a sigh, folded her hands and prepared 
herself with an air of deep resignation for whatever conversation 
might be inflicted upon her. 


* Copyright in the United States of America by Egerton Castle, 1901. 
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Feeling that the little figure seemed somewhat abandoned, Helen 
turned and boldly drew the girl into the fire-light circle. 

“We have yet to thank you, aunt,” said she, “for your kind 
care of this young traveller. I fear she is still too timid to speak 
for herself.” 

“Tt did not strike me,” responded the Marquise, without 
deigning to lift her heavy lids, “it did not strike me, Helen, 
during our weary journey to-day, that mademoiselle’s decided lack 
of conversation arose from timidity.” 

“Ah!” cried Helen, gaily, “if you had seen her as I did just 
now. Fancy, aunt; listen, Nessie; a cruel godmother actually 
left this unhappy child alone for five minutes with two great ogres 
of men!” 

The Duchess sat down on the sofa as she spoke, and drew Joy 
by her side. Madame de Lormes closed her eyes and leaned rigidly 
back upon her chair, everything in her attitude conveying that, 
benevolent as she was, she could not be expected to listen to this 
sort of thing. But Helen pursued, smiling: 

“Tf I could, I would show you the faces of the trio as I came 
in. She, this creature, was just like some poor little rabbit caught 
ina trap. And they, Favereau and Cluny, oh ”—merriment over- 
flowed her sweet lips—“I told them they looked more alarmed 
even than she.” 

“My!” commented Nessie, sarcastically, “ you don’t say!” 

Leaning on the back of the sofa, she had propped her chin upon 
her hands, and from this coign of vantage could not only exchange 
audacious grimaces with the Marquis across his mother’s deliber- 
ately unseeing countenance, but was also enabled to keep an alert 
eye upon the movements of the three men who in undertones were 
conversing in the distance. 

The more, however, her intimate circle seemed disposed covertly 
to snub her srotégée, the more was Helen determined to carry off 
the situation in her own way. Feigning not to hear Nessie’s jeer, 
she now continued to address the silent girl beside her in the 
former strain of tender gaiety. 

“Though men are such great big creatures, dear,” she said, 
“and wear hair upon their faces, and have such strange ugly 
clothes, when you come to know them you will really find that 
they are good, kind, simple beings.” 

“And they are always particularly kind to little girls,” inter- 
posed Madame Rodriguez, mimicking Helen’s tone, “bless their 
simple hearts! And they never, never want to eat them up, if 
they are good.” 


Looking like a pretty Puck, she had thrust her face between 
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her friend and Joy. This time Helen was forced to take notice 
of her. 

“ Hush, Nessie! Remember, if you please, that Joy has pro- 
bably never seen a gentleman to speak to, except perhaps the 
chaplain or the school doctor.” 

* Quite Eve before the fall, in fact,” said Mrs. Nessie, drawing 
back to exchange a glance of meaning with the Marquis Totol. 

The latter could find no better way of expressing his delighted 
appreciation of her wit than by cracking all his finger joints in 
turn—a token of admiration which, for want of a better, was 
sufficient to stimulate Nessie to further sparkles. 

“Quite Eve before the fall,” she reiterated, “ain't it? Beg 
pardon though, Eve had been introduced to Adam, I believe. But 
Mademoiselle didn’t seem to be so kind of skeary just now with 
your cousin, Mr, George P. Dodd.” 

“ Nessie,” cried Helen, flushing, “‘ you really must not.” 

Here Madame de Lormes opened her eyes as suddenly as a 
mechanical doll that is patted on the back. 

“Pray, Madame Rodriguez,” she interpolated, “be good 
enough not to drag the name of any son of mine into this foolish 
discussion.” 

Upon this she immediately relapsed into her feint of slumber. 
Joy, immovable, save for the plucking fingers, suddenly shot a 
glance from the elder lady’s large repressive profile to Nessie’s 
small face, quivering with mischief. Madame de Lormes sustained 
it, of course, with serene unconsciousness ; but Nessie started with 
a little cry that was more than half genuine. 

“My!” she exclaimed. “Don’t!” and put up her fan as if for 
ascreen. “I say, Helen, the new pet seems like the celebrated 
old parrot: if it don’t say much, it thinks a deal more. Her eyes 
are eloquent enough, anyhow.” 

Helen glanced down at the girl, saw nothing but long lashes 
trembling on small, pale cheeks. She flung her arm protectingly 
round her. In her gentle heart she was now as angry with 
Nessie as she could be angry with any one; but she was still 
resolved not to betray it, her one desire being to keep the poor 
little stranger from any suspicion of unwelcome. 

After noting the action, Madame Rodriguez proceeded in her 
high nasal tone of irony : 

“But we must not tell her that, must we? Or she would 
never dare to raise them again. She’s so shy, you know.” 
Glancing round, she caught Cluny’s intent look upon the group; 
and, inspired by a fresh imp, she hailed him. “Say, Duke, you 
come right along here a minute. Seems you’ye been and gone 
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and frightened a bashful lamb. Come way here, you bad wolf, 
and tell her that you never harmed youth and innocence in your 
life ; and that you just love to watch the dear little white-woolly 
darlings gambol on the green.” 

Cluny stood a moment and felt as if turned to lead. He heard 
his wife’s rebuking voice, “ Nessie, Nessie, you’re too bad!” and 
then the exquisite caress of her tone to Joy: “ You must not 
mind her, she’s only a wicked tease.” Then she spoke to him. 
There was a special accent in her yoice reserved for him only. 
It pierced him now to the marrow. 

“Yes, come to us, Cluny,” she was saying, “and make amends, 
You did frighten her, you know.” 

He came forward, his limbs moving, it seemed, independently of 
his will. 

“How can I make amends?” he asked, his eyes, dark with 
trouble, fixed on his wife’s face. ‘The hoarseness of his own 
accents frightened him, but he pulled himself together by a 
strenuous effort. With a semblance of gaiety, that factitious 
merriment which to this naturally light-hearted man seemed 
perhaps more hideous than it would to any other, he repeated: 
“ How can I make amends?” 

It surprised him that no one seemed to notice anything peculiar 
in his manner. Helen smiled back at him. 

“Look up, Joy,’ said she. “Speak, darling, answer the 
Duke.” 

The girl’s restless hands became suddenly still. “ What do you 
wish me to say, madame?” she asked, after a marked pause, in 
her small, measured voice. 

“Why, tell him that you bear him no malice, that you and he 
are going to be the best of friends.” 

Cluny’s smiling lips twitched. There was a moment’s expec- 
tant pause. Then Nessie broke it with a laugh. 

“TI reckon,” said the little lady, while her mocking eyes 
scanned her host’s countenance, “that you were in the right 
of it just now, Helen, It’s the Duke that’s the frightened 
one.” 

Joy looked up swiftly. The Duke burst into a jarring 
laugh. 

“ What is this?” exclaimed Favereau, breaking off his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Dodd in an unwontedly abrupt manner and 
advancing towards the fire-place. “ You seem all very merry here. 
Let me join in the joke.” 

“They have put me on the stool of repentance,” said Cluny, 
still with laughter absurdly in excess of the humour of the situa- 
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tion. “’Tis a trying ordeal for a retiring, and—aha, innocent 
man.” 

Here Joy startled them all by suddenly breaking into shrill 
merriment, which she as suddenly stifled with her handkerchief 
pressed to her mouth. Madame de Lormes aroused herself sufti- 
ciently from her inner meditation to throw her a look of scathing 
reprobation. 

But Helen was delighted. So, too, was Mr. Dodd, who promptly 
turned round from his renewed contemplation of the famous 
Vandyck, with a broad sympathetic smile on his countenance. 

“So she can laugh, the monkey,” said the Duchess, and patted 
the frail shoulder beside her. “Ah, how sweet it is to hear the 
laugh of a young thing! Don’t be ashamed of it, ma petite. 
That is a sound I shall often want to greet my ears. There, peace 
is signed, is it not?” 

Cluny had recovered his self-control. He now advanced a step, 
and addressed Joy with formal courtesy. 

“Let me assure you most solemnly, mademoiselle,” said he, 
“that while I have the privilege of receiving you in my house, 
I, as your host, have no desire but for your welfare.” 

The girl seemed to revolve these words in her mind before 
answering. Then she murmured, her head bent, her eyes cast 
down in her favourite attitude : 

“Thank you.” 

“Qh dear, oh dear!” cried Helen, half amused, half vexed, “ how 
formal we are!” 


Cuarter XYI. 


In bustled Dr. Lebel, with his frock-coat neatly buttoned up and 
a brand new tie—his notion of dinner dress never went further 
—trubbing his hands and diffusing a strong odour of scented 
soap. 

“Eh, eh! I thought I was the last, but our friend the Canon,” 
cried he, “is late, as usual, I perceive. Ah, Monsieur le Duc! 
Is that the face you bring us back from Paris? Better have 
stopped at home! Madame la Marquise, your servitor.” 

The lady made him a regal bow—a bow the graciousness of 
which was tempered by the consideration that, though he under- 
stood her digestion toa nicety, she could not blind herself to 
the fact that his political opinions were generally reprehensible. 

“Ah, and do I see my young friend, the Marquis?” Lebel 
wenton. “Positively, my dear madame, he has not changed since 
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I was called in to save his life the day of his first cigar. Do you 
remember, Monsieur Totol? Eh, eh, eh!” Dr. Lebel rubbed 
his hands again. “Rose is doing capitally—capitally,” said he, 
in a professional undertone, to Helen. Then he wheeled his 
sharp eye upon Dodd. “ Aha, the famous cousin!” The voluble 
little man clasped the American warmly by the hand and shook 
it up and down, the while, from his inferior level, he gazed at 
him with critical, scientific scrutiny. ‘“ What a type of the 
Anglo-Saxon! Ah, the fine race! Madame,” said he, wheeling 
his tubby figure once again to the dowager, “I congratulate 
you.” 

There was a tone of real respect in his voice. He had not in 
truth believed the lady capable of producing anything so sensible. 
Helen was burning to show off her new acquisition. 

“But my child, doctor, my child,” she began. ‘I have to be 
felicitated too.” 

Even as she spoke, the folding doors into the hall were cere- 
moniously thrown open. 

“The Canon, Monsieur le Duc,” announced the majordomo, 
scarcely less majestic himself than the personage he was ushering 
in. “ Monsieur le Due, dinner is served.” 

Bland, dignified, sure of himself and of his hosts, the Canon 
entered. 

“Am I late, my dear child? What a happy gathering! 
Madame la Marquise ! 

“ Monsieur le Chanoine !” 

George Dodd, looking on, smiled to himself as he watched the 
ceremony of greeting between the two dignitaries. It was as 
good as a play, he told himself. And what tickled him most was 
the earnestness of both the actors. The Canon bowed. The lady, 
who had risen to meet him, swept him one of those curtseys that 
are a revelation to the younger generation. Here she could con- 
scientiously bestow unreserved approval, not only upon the 
churchman, but upon the man of family. She next extended her 
hand. As he took it with a second inclination : 

“T trust I see Madame la Marquise in good health,” said he. 

“ Alas, Monsieur le Chanoine-—— But I do not complain.” 

The hands parted, and upon the parting a gracefully retiring 
curtsey and congee were duly enacted. Cordially then the good 
Canon shook hands with the master of the house. Indulgently 
he received the introduction of the heretic American. Patron- 
izingly he nodded to Totol. 

“‘ Madame,” said he to Nessie, “ we have met before.” 

Then Helen was able to draw his attention to Joy. 
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“But here is one you have not met before, Canon. This is 
Gioja.” 

Instantly the Canon dropped his man-of-the-world air, and 
became the priest. Benevolently, yet searchingly, he examined 
the little figure thrust, shrinking, forward to his notice, And as 
he looked, approval began to beam from his eyes. 

On the other side the Doctor, both thumbs hooked into his 
trousers pockets (an attitude which entailed a somewhat curious 
arrangement of frock-coat), his scrubby, bearded chin sunk in his 
breast and his eyes very keen under their bushy brows, was 
engaged in the same scrutiny. But apparently with less satisfac- 
tion, for the lines of perplexity on his face grew deeper every 
moment. 

“So this is the child?” said the Canon. “TI have heard of you, 
my dear. Come, let us make acquaintance.” 

He took her by both hands and drew her towards him. She 
hung her head, ashy maiden. After his pause of investigation 
the priest looked at Helen, and both these worthy, innocent- 
minded people exchanged a silent smiling jlook. The work of 
charity seemed indeed to have been pleasantly rewarded. Then 
he laid his hand for a moment upon the girl’s head. 

“The good God,” said he, “ who loves the young, has dealt very 
tenderly with you, my child. Have you thought of thanking 
Him for His extraordinary protection ? ” 

The little head, with its wealth of curls, was bowed still 
deeper. 

“That is well,” went on the priest. “Your name, the Duchess 
tells me, is Gioja. Gioja—Joy, a pretty name! May it be an 
omen of what you will bring to this house, and what you will find 
here for yourself. God bless you!” 

The Doctor turned upon his heel with a hideous grimace, and, 
rubbing his chin, produced a quite audible crackle. He looked 
round the room, irresponsively passing Nessie’s eager, interro- 
gative gaze, his glance resting finally upon Favereau’s tired face, 
Then the two elderly men, who knew the world, had a swift inter- 
change of thought. 

Said the Doctor’s eye: “ What have we got here?” 

Said Favereau’s, in a sort of agony: “ Don’t ask me.” 

Then exclaimed the eyes of both : “ Ah, diable!” 

* * * * * 

“Helen,” inquired Madame de Lormes, blandly, “is it in- 
tended that we should dine to-night?” 

Helen started, blushed, and laughed. ‘“ My dear aunt, my dear 
guests, indeed I must beg pardon.” 
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Cluny, with alacrity, offered his arm to his formidable relative. 
Nessie, avowing that she was “ that hollow, she couldn’t have held 
up another moment,” fluttered to Favereau’s side. 

“ Now, Canon,” cried the Duchess, gaily, “I claim your arm.” 

Then she hesitated, looking at Joy and the three remaining men. 
Totol glanced askance over his shoulder, and endeavoured to hide 
his minuteness behind the Doctor’s breadth. 

“So long as they don’t glue me to the school-girl,” he whispered. 
* Ah ga, Doctor, my friend, how I do hate a bread-and-butter miss!” 

Helen noted her younger cousin’s retreat, and the simultaneous 
involuntary step forward of the elder. She smiled. 

“ George,” said she to the sailor, “you will escort Joy.” Then, 
under pretence of settling the girl’s lace, she bent over and 
whispered in her ear: “This gentleman, dear, will give you his 
arm to take you in to dinner. Why——” Her fingers had fallen 
on the string of pearls. She drew it out,amused. “ Ah, little Miss 
Vanity, what is this?” Her amusement changed to deep surprise. 
This, in sooth, was no school-girl’s jewel. ‘‘ Pearls, if you please ! 
And such pearls! Who could have given you such pearls, child?” 

Cluny at the door of the room stopped involuntarily ; Favereau, 
second in the procession, turned round with desperate deliberation, 
ready for emergencies. Joy looked full from one man to the other, 
then turned to her godmother. 

“One who loved me, as I was told, sent them to me, Madame,” 
she answered at last, slowly and distinctly, 

“Ah!” cried Helen, and the tears sprang to her eyes. “I am 
doing nothing but stupid things this evening,” she went on, in an 
undertone to the Canon. “The poor mother! I might have 
known. Come, Canon, let us dine.” 

* ¥ * % fod 

“ Pray,” said Nessie, in a vicious undertone, to the Doctor, as 
she settled into her seat at the further end of the rose-decked 
table—* pray, what is your opinion of the Duchess’s daughter ? ” 

“Madame,” said Doctor Lebel, good-humouredly, while he 
tucked his napkin under his chin, “the young lady would seem 
to me to belong to a type sufficiently rare to be interesting as a 
curiosity to a medical mind, but not otherwise, since vivisection 
is not allowed on the human subject. There is one if you like 
who will never be ill unless she were to take poison. Red blood 
she has, that one! And nerves—oh, madame, nerves of steel!” 

“Red blood!” ejaculated Nessie, contemptuously. “ With that 
whey face?” 

“A thick skin, yes. Creamy white,” said the Doctor with 
conviction. “That is of the type.” 
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He sucked in his first spoonful of soup with every symptom of 
appreciation. 

Nessie pondered for a noment, marking across the table how the 
sailor’s sea-blue eyes kindled and how soft his voice grew as he 
turned to address his impassive partner. 

“Then you don’t think it is such a timid, fragile soul?” she 
said spitefully. 

The Doctor finished his last mouthful of soup, laid down his 
spoon with a sigh, and polished his mouth with his napkin. 

“Eh, madame,” said he, “ you must not come to me with questions 
about souls. Inquire for this article over the way. Ask our 
friend the Canon yonder. The body of my neighbour gives me 
quite enough to think about.” 


Carter XVII. 


Tue dining-table was a large one for the comparatively small 
party. But Helen, who since she had entered this noble house 
had had but one thought, that of keeping up its dignity; who 
spent her time like some vestal virgin, continually feeding the 
sacred fires of her temple, would have thought it desecration to 
replace the great carved oak by any modern, if more convenient 
board. 

On the rare occasions when she and Cluny were quite alone in 
the castle, they had their meals in a gay little Chinese room 
looking on the conservatory. There, unless detained by their 
spiritual or temporal duties, the Canon and the Doctor invariably 
found their places laid as a matter of course at a table, just large 
enough to hold them all four round a silver bowl of flowers. But 
when there were other guests the dining-hall was roused from 
its slumberous antique solemnity. And though the guests were 
rather too far from each other for the stimulation of conviviality, 
the huge board was made as harmoniously gay as flowers and fruit 
and the accumulated silver treasure of the house could make it. 

This night, to any one not gifted with the powers of Asmodeus, 
in this rare old-world room, between the dark walls hung with 
historic tapestry, under a ceiling where round the central quasi- 
royal arms of the first Duke, were blazoned all the subsequent 
honours the race had gathered to itself, the company assembled 
would have seemed, if somewhat incongruously matched, in the 
highest possible humour. Most of the diners, after the genial 
French way, talked at the top of their voices, at the same time, 
and with much gesticulation. 

A flush had risen to Cluny’s cheek, his eyes were bright. The 
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almost hysterical reaction after the moment of mortal peril 
successfully escaped was upon him, together with the recklessness, 
the joy of his despair, if one may use so paradoxical a phrase. 
The conflict with conscience was over, that was one thing. 


He was going to the devil, and the devil was making it easy for 
him at last ; he would not fail to continue to show the way. The 
girl had accepted the situation, it seemed. The moment when, by a 
word, she could have blasted him was over for ever. Who would 
believe her now? He had but to go on as he had begun, “ to lie like 
a man,” and Helen, his Helen, would never know. 


His laugh rang out. Never had his wit been more pointed, his 
illustration more apt. Even Madame de Lormes, who, as was said, 
regarded Cluny with the peculiar favour her lofty mind could have 
accorded to no lesser star of the Almanach de Gotha, even Madame 
De Lormes’ spirits began to react against the depression caused 
by the strange action of a ruling providence in permitting the 
reappearance of her American son. As for this latter, he found, 
as the minutes passed by, that the personality of his quiet little 
neighbour was affecting him ina more and more troubling manner. 

He had first been drawn to her out of a natural instinct of 
manly championship evoked by his mother’s ungenerous attitude 
on the one side, and his brother’s undisguised impertinent aversion 
on the other. She had seemed so small, so white, so childish a 
thing, that he would have liked to call her “my dear,” and throw 
his strong arm round her in protective brotherly fashion. But 
now, by some magnetic influence that seemed to emanate even 
from her very reserve, by the curious fluttering glances she flung 
at him from time to time, by the dimple that a little secret smile, 
caused by some chance remark of his printed in the half-averted 
cheek, by the stirring of his own blood, he felt that this child was 
very woman after all. 

As the meal progressed, who shall say what conflicting thoughts, 
what emotions were revolving in the girl’s own busy mind? She 
would not have been, as she was, human of elemental humanity, 
had she not felt the intoxication of the luxury and the beauty 
around her; luxury such as in her most ambitious dreams she 
could not have conceived; beauty which awoke every dormant 
artistic passion in an extraordinarily passionate nature. 


“ He is master here. He isa Duke. A King’s son. How I hate 
him! He laughs. What beautiful teethhe has! How I lovehim! 
We shall live in the same house, and it is I who will hold him. My 
God, how her eyes devour hin! She ts beautiful—but she is stupid. 
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He looks at me. He did love me. I made him love me once. And 
this great American, he loves me too, and I never thought of tt, or 
of him. How good these flowers, this champagne. He gave me 


champagne that day—ah, that day! If I think of it, perhaps I can 
make him think of it too.” 


“Look at the dear little one,” said Helen, whispering to the 
Canon ; “it is like a blossom opening out to the warmth and the 
light.” 

But here the Doctor’s voice rose with sudden rasping insistence. 
He had heard the Marquis drop the fatal word “ Dreyfus.” He 
thumped the table with the handle of his knife. 

“But you can’t condemn a man if you can’t prove him guilty: 
no honest man can get out of that.” 

“For me,” Madame de Lormes was saying, as she spread out her 
white hands, “the man is a criminal. I bow to the decision of 
the tribunals of my country.” 

“What, aunt,” cried Cluny, mockingly, “bow to Republican 
Tribunals ? ” 


“My dear Charles-Edward,” said the lady, “ why, the man is a 
Jew!” 

“ Aie, aie, aie!” interrupted Totol, in an acute voice. He thrust 
his fingers into his ears and waggled his wizened face from side 
to side in comic despair. “How can any one still talk of this 
weary business? Who cares, who did ever care, whether the 
wretched creature did or didn’t? Iam sure if anybody in France 
had a penn’orth of wit and go, he would have put a ball through 
his head long ago—sent him to some Devil’s Island from whence 
he could not have come back in such a hurry to bother us all to 
death. Lord, Lord, the beastly saw!” 

The Doctor, who had been craning his neck forward with angry 
intentness and rolling his ensanguined eye from one speaker to 
the other, here opened his mouth as if for the passage of a roar. 
He changed his mind, however, and closed it again with a snap. 
The American, who, although well aquainted with French, had 
not yet an ear attuned to the rapid assimilation of table talk, was 
just a minute behind in the following of the conversation. Then, 
a fine flush of indignation mounting to his brow, he in his turn 
looked round the table to see if the Doctor was to be the only 
representative of common fairness of judgment. 

Favereau was wrapt in garments ot official reserve. The Duke, 
as he met the inquiring eye, said, over the edge of his glass: 

“A dirty business altogether ;” but left his guest to elucidate 
for himself on which side cleaved the dirt. From the contemp- 
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tuous indifference of his manner it was probable he referred 
impartially to both. 

“Poor France!” cried the Doctor at last, his pent-up feelings 
bursting out irrepressibly. ‘If she were a person, one would 
have to say that she was very ill—very ill.” 

As the Doctor spoke, Dodd saw that he instinctively addressed 
himself to the Minister. The latter jerked his head with an 
affirmative melancholy that seemed beyond words. 

“ Ah, tenez,” said Dr. Lebel, gesticulating with a silver fork 
on which was stuck a large piece of pine-apple, “I am a doctor, I, 
and I ought to know something of diagnosis. France has had 
some very ugly symptoms—enough to warn those who love her. 
Oh, Ill pass over the surrenders, Sedan and Metz, and the 
horrors of the Commune; over the decoration business, over the 
Ranama business, all that belongs to the now mature generations. 
Take the last couple of years only. You want to know what’s the 
condition of the youth of France—the gilded youth—the educated, 
the wealthy youth, that ought to be regarded az the hope of the 
nation, the class that ought to lead the others? Well, then, see 
it put to the test; take the Bazar de la Charité.” 

A low murmur of horror ran round the table. Cluny drew his 
brows together sensitively. 

“But I think,” said Madame de Lormes, addressing space with 
an air of grandiose rebuke, “that we great ladies of France were 
uot behindhand in giving an example of heroism to the populace.” 

“ Because, madame,” said the Canon, “you had the courage of 
religion which, alas——” 

“ Wait, wait, my friend,” interrupted the Doctor, who having 
triumphantly masticated his piece of pine-apple, was ready to 
speak again; “I am coming to you and to the priesthood in 
France presently. The women stuck to their post upon that day 
of shame, for the simple reason that the one section not totally 
corrupt in our country to-day is woman. Woman—God bless 
her !—as we doctors know, is ever the last to fail in great emer- 
gencies. Self-sacrifice is ingrained in her very nature. It will 
be a bad day for France when that last rope of salvation breaks. 
Yet even that——” He made an expressive grimace. “There 
was a day, when I was young, when Madame George Sand was 
supposed (by well-thinking people) to be a baneful writer.” He 
laughed angrily. ‘ Now, your favourite woman writer, Mesdames 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, is—Gyp!” 

He thrust out his underlip with huge contempt. 

Totol burst into a delighted cackle. “ Famously droll, all the 
same, Ma’ame ‘Gyp,’” he cried. 
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Nessie gave a guilty little giggle, conscious of having found 
some amusement in such books. Madame de Lormes rinsed her 
fat taper finger in the Venetian bowl with a detached air. 

“But, Doctor,” said Helen, trying to follow the arguments with 
her earnest, sweet, but somehow slow mind—“ but, Doctor, you 
are diverging from the question. I do not know Gyp’s books, 
but I know how good, how charitable, my French friends are, 
and surely, surely it is not fair to blast all our aristocracy because 
of the cowardice of a few worthless young men ”—here, all un- 
consciously, her teuder lip curved into scorn. “If Cluny had 
been there on that horrible day ”—her eye seemed to say proudly, 
“my Cluny ”—“(and it is but a chance we were not, I had actually 
promised the poor Duchesse d’Alencon) you would have had 
another story to tell.” 

“ Ah, if Cluny had been there,” interrupted Favereau, with the 
first warm look he had given his host that night, “if he had been 
there, with you, he would have done the impossible to save you. 
But as you would not have been saved alone—I know you—you 
would both have remained to perish.” 

“Well, as for me,” yelped Totol, his face crinkling, with the 
most good-natured, cynical frankness, “I don’t go in for pose, not 
I. I goin for raw truth. If people don’t like it, so much the 
worse. I was not at the bazaar. They bore me, bazaars do. 
Wasn’t it lucky now?” He looked round amiably for congratu- 
lation. “ But, faith, if I’d been there, 1’d have looked after 
number one, you know. Come, come,” he went on, shrilly crying 
down the chorus of exclamations, derisive and otherwise, “I’m 
only saying what every reasonable man thinks, Come, Doctor, 
aren't you the apostle of materialism? Aren’t we all animals, 
and isn’t it animal instinct to save one’s skin, to shun pain? 
Oh,eh? If one goes in for free-thinking, you know, one should 
be consistent. Let us be consistent.” 

“ Hear, hear!” said the Canon, softly and flung a triumphant 
look at the Doctor. 

“Poor Totol,” sighed Helen, indulgently. ‘“‘ Who would believe 
to hear him that it is the kindest little heart in all the world?” 

Nessie, who had laughed openly and delightedly at the little 
décadent’s pronouncement, now voiced the general opinion of her 
world to the Doctor. 

“My word,” said she, “ what a face, Doctor! Don’t you know 
by this time that nobody ever minds the Marquis ?” 

“A lucky thing, madame,” responded the other, with his 
prompt, incisive humour. “ But for that one would have had to 


) kill him long ago.” 
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“It’s all right,” the young man was pursuing, charmed to find 
himself for once the centre of attention. “It’s all very well for 
Abbés and women to stand still and be frizzled for the sake of a 
lot of people they don’t care a cent about; I’d have used my legs 
and arms to save my own skin—et v'la!” 

Doctor Lebel spread out his square hand with an inimitable 
gesture. 

“My friends,” said he, “the noble Marquis Anatole de Lormes 
bas so well illustrated the first part of my thesis that I have not 
a word to add.” 

George Dodd had completely turned round in his chair to 
survey his brother, with the air of one who examines a totally 
unknown species of beast, wonder for the moment superseding all 
other emotion in his mind. 

“Why, the darned little cuss ain’t even ashamed of himself!” 
thought he. 

“The whole business,” said the Marquise, somewhat acidly, 
“has been grossly exaggerated. 

“ Well, now,” said the undaunted Doctor, removing his napkin 
from under his chin and holding it stretched out in both hands, 
preliminary to a final scrub of beard and moustache, “so much 
for the upper class at the hour of test. What about the lower? 
If the aristocracy is, or ought to be, the head, the people are, or 
ought to be, the heart. That’s what we are told. What about 
the people—again at the hour of test? Take the foundering of 
the Bourgogne?” 

Having thrown his second bomb he paused, and proceeded 
vigorously with the napkin operation. 

“T reckon that was another bad business,” said the sailor, 
gravely. 

“The Doctor is determined not to spare us his diagnosis,” said 
Favereau, with a rather weary smile. 

How this man’s heart had bled for his France; how ceaselessly 
had he striven to work at the task of reparation, of uplifting. 
How hopelessly, none would ever know but himself. The Doctor 
was @ sanguine man. That he could still see a use in such indict: 
ments was because he yet could still hope. Deep in a sacred 
silence, Favereau, the devoted servant of his country, had hidden 
the fact that he had no illusions left. 

“A bad business!” cried Lebel, jovial even in his indignation 
“Les deux font la paire! The two match each other.” H 
balanced his hands expressively. “The little aristocrat stamp 
the delicate fine ladies of his acquaintance back into the flame: 
with heel and cane; and your rough, honest matelot hits th 
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drowning women and children on the head with oars as they 
would cling to his boat. Yes, they match quite nicely. It is on 
record,” he added, dropping his satiric emphasis for a perfectly 
even voice, “ that neither a single young swell was shrivelled in 
the flames, nor a single horny-handed son-of-toil perished in the 
ocean wave, whatever happened to the rest.” 

“Ah, you forget,” said Helen, earnestly, “ M. de Rothschild’s 
groom——” 

“ English, madame—Anglo-Saxon!” said the Doctor, laconically. 

The Canon folded his beautiful hands over his finger-bowl. 
He had bided his time, but now he was going to speak. 

“T would point out to my friend the Doctor,” he began, in his 
gentle deliberate voice, “that the Marquis made just now a 
remark pregnant with truth. Ina word, he gave the reason for 
the whole deplorable state of affairs. Why, said he, should the 
materialist think of others? Why, indeed? Ifa man does not 
believe that ‘he who loses his life shall gain it,’ why should he 
depart from the common animal instinct of self-preservation, no 
matter at what cost to others? Alas, if our France is ill, is it not 
because she has thrust health from her, the health of the soul— 
religion? Religion, which made the heroines and martyrs in 
that catastrophe we have just spoken of.” 

There was a moment of impressive silence. Every eye was 
turned upon the Doctor. Even the most sceptical felt that the 
Canon’s arguments seemed at least supported by facts. 

The Doctor, however, was too true a fighter to be otherwise 
than stimulated by a direct attack. 

“ Aha, I expected you there, my friend,” he cried; “but I’m 
ready for you. I’m not denying that religion, as a human in- 
stitution, is a remarkably useful thing for the morals of the 
people. But, like all other human institutions, Canon, I’ll make 
you observe that it is as much subject to the nation’s corruption 
as any other. Let us look at your religion in France. What has 
it done for you? Has it upheld justice? How have you good 
priests come out of the Dreyfus case ?” 

Totol again gave his dismal howl, and again put his fingers in 
his ears. Nessie supported him with a series of little shrieks. 
Even the Duke and Favereau raised their voices. But the 
Doctor had a powerful organ, and he outbellowed them all. 

“What about your holy brothers of La Croivw? What about 
your Christian attitude towards the Jew? What doctrines of 
peace, of justice, of the charity that thinketh no evil, have been 
preached to the most ignorant hamlets in the country? Where 
would the priest have led France to-day ?” 
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Every question was emphasized by the darting of a stubby 
forefinger, as if the speaker were thrusting a rapier under the 
well-covered ribs of his friend. Helen threw towards Cluny a 
look of comical despair. The inevitable battle begun in earnest. 

Without any further loss of placidity, without heeding her 
aunt's shocked gestures of utter reprobation, she awaited the 
Canon’s defence to this violent counter-attack. 

“My good Doctor,” he began, as soon as he could make him- 
self heard, and his placid, well-bred accents were in marked 
contrast to the other’s broad vehemence, “far be it from me to 
deny that injudicious things have been said and pernicious advice 
given from quarters from which no teaching but that of the 
Gospel should have been heard. But that, my friend, is because, 
if the teaching is Divine, the ministry of the church is yet human, 
and errare humanum est. The errors of humanity, of the believer, 
of the priest, do not affect the divinity of the principle, any more 
than the corruptness of the judge can alter the inherent quality 
of justice. It is not for me to pronounce upon my colleagues— 
thank God! I do not either impugn or defend them. All I 
maintain is that if you take away from man the belief in his 
soul, that is, in his ideal, that is, in his God, you tike away 
from him all motives for righteousness. Nay, the only logical 
conclusion, then, is that of Monsieur le Marquis—every man for 
himself.” 

“There you are,” cried the Doctor, who, finding himself beaten 
upon the frontal attack, with the fighter’s instinct nimbly leaped 
upon another breach. “Listen to him: ‘it is not for me to pro- 
nounce—thank God!’ Even you—even he”—appealing to the 
table—‘‘is suffering from the universal disease. There is not one 
of you who can face the truth. The Duke has already shown 
that he cannot.” 

Cluny started. The Doctor proceeded inexorably. 

“Yes, even you, Duke, from the height of your chivalrous 
honour, all you can find for your unhappy country is contempt : 
‘I wash my hands of it. These things are too dirty for me to 
touch.’” 

Cluny smiled, smiled to hide a horrible return of invading 
misery: Alas, his chivalrous honour! And that girls eyes upon 
him, and Helen’s worshipping glance ever seeking him across the 
table ! 

“So much for you,” pursued the Doctor. “You're one type. 
There’s Monsieur Favereau, that’s another. He folds himself up 
in his leaves; you'll never get at the thought of him. ‘ Respect 
my silence, respect my sorrow.’ Useful, is it not?” 
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Favereau laughed with some bitterness. ‘“ Wrong in your 
diagnosis for once,” said he, drily. “I take things philosophically 
my good Esculapius.” 

“But surely, Doctor,’ said Dodd, in his sound, if rather 
laboured French, “if a man cannot help his country by speaking, 
the best he can do is to keep silence.” 

“But cannot every man help his country by speaking!” in- 
quired the Doctor, explosively. “What help is there for a nation 
if all its honest men preserve the policy of dignified silence, and 
so leave the rogues, the cranks and the decadents to speak for 
her, to rule her? What is to become of a country that has no 
moral courage ?” 

“For me,” declared Madame de Lormes, in the tone of one 
putting an end to a discussion, “I am amazed at the patience with 
which you all listen to Monsieur le Docteur. I should call that man 
a bad patriot who takes part with the enemies of his fatherland.” 

Dr. Lebel looked at her with his jaw on one side and much 
humour in his eye. 

“Third type,” said he quietly ; ‘‘ Madame la Marquise represents 
the class of the wilfully blind. ‘It is impossible that our army 
should go wrong; it is impossible that so holy a paper as La 
Croix should mislead us. But your generals have admitted 
forgery: fear of the enemy, false witness.” Then, drawing 
himself together and answering himself with an air of great 
dignity, unconsciously mimicking the Marquise’s mannex - 
“* Monsieur, if our generals committed forgery, it was from the 
noblest of motives.’—‘And La Croiz, madame? That rag that 
you, an intelligent woman, know to be propagating lies under the 
cloak of the monk, lies that would plunge this country into a war 
for which we were never worse prepared, provided that such a war 
secured the overthrow of the government.’” 

“Sir,” interrupted the Marquise tartly, opening her eyes to 
throw a severe glance at the speaker, “it is not from you, free- 
thinker, that I should expect justice towards ministers of my holy 
religion.” 

“T am answered,” said the Doctor, irrepressibly. 

“It is strange to me,” said the sailor, who had been following 
this unexpected indictment of his host’s own country with great 
interest, “that such a state of things as you describe can co-exist 
with such marvellous prosperity, such scientific advance, as I have 
seen manifested since my return to Paris, which struck even me, a 
member of the richest, of the most scientific country in the world.” 

“ My young friend,” said the Doctor, and planted his forefinger 
on the table, “ you have hit it. France is prosperous, extraordinarily 
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prosperous, but it is only material prosperity, and every Spartan 
virtue is dying out. Is it because of her veryriches? I know not. 
Will our wealth yet help us out of our ditch? I know not. 
Riches, when used for patriotism, as, by the way, England is using 
hers just now——” 

“T felt,” said Madame de Lormes, audibly enongh to the Duke, 
“that M. Lebel would come to taking the part of our enemies.” 

But the Doctor proceeded without heeding. ‘“ But our science. 
Ah, young man, there is the salvation of our country, there alone 
do I see hope ahead! Science is great in France. Literature is 
debased, art is debased, the army is corrupt, politics are a sink, 
religion is not a guide but a tool. Science we have yet.” 

“ What,” said the Canon, in a loud voice, “is that all we have 
to hope in? Then it is indeed unhappy France!” 

“Oh, Doctor,” exclaimed Helen, “ you know as well asI do how 
much good there is about us, even in this little corner of the 
world. How simple and brave and pious and charitable is our poor 
peasantry, how devoted their doctor, what an apostle their priest!” 

The Doctor turned his eyes upon her and the light of battle 
went out of them, to be replaced by an extraordinary tenderness. 

“ Ah, madame,” he cried, “have I not already said that there 
are still good women ?” 

“ And good men!” cried the Duchess, gaily. ‘ Cluny, we have 
heard enough pessimism this evening: speak for your beautiful 
France. Speak!” 

The Duke’s blood rose at the call. Speak for France! Who 
could do it better than he? Who could love his France better 
than he? Not indeed the France of a corrupt self-seeking oligarchy, 
nor yet the France of advanced thought and far-seeing science, 
but the France of the old traditions, the nation of all wit, of all 
elegance, of chivalry, of refinement! France of the gentilhomme, 
who did brave deeds with a jest; who bragged not, but did. In 
the return of this royal France it was part of his creed to believe, 
to believe that when her hour struck from all over the fair country, 
his compeers would arise to uphold her and take their rightful 
place again by throne and flewr-de-lys. Words crowded to his 
tongue, fire sprang into his eyes. . . . Then, even as he opened 
his month, he felt upon him the gaze of Joy. A cold sweat broke 
upon him ; he paused as if paralysed. After a moment’s painful 
silence, with a second revulsion the blood rushed to his face again. 

“Speak for France!” he cried, with sudden anger, flinging his 
napkin on the floor; “I, speak for France!” The bitterest 
laughter rose to his lips from the bottom of his sore heart. 
“What have I to say? Lebelis right. We area worthless race.” 
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“ SapERLIPOPETTE!” said the Doctor, genuinely disconcerted by 
ke, this unexpected conversion to his views. 

‘ The colour had faded from Helen’s face as she rose and broke up 
ce. the circle. Amnxiously her eyes sought to meet her husband’s, but 
ne in vain. Many times had Cluny listened to the diatribes of the 

is country doctor, without manifesting any other emotion than 
nk, gentle laughter. Many times indeed had he, boyishly mischievous, 
deliberately started the friendly antagonists upon one of their 

uve heated discussions. 

But the Doctor had been unpardonable to-night. Evidently 
ow Cluny’s endurance had its limits; even she, she told herself 
the rebukingly, had not sounded all the depth, all the refinement of 
oor that rare nature. 

t!” “Lebel was really beyond everything just now,” said she to 
itle the Canon, as they ceremoniously returned to the drawing-room. 
8. “Alas, madame,” said the Canon, wistfully, “one must pardoa 
ere ' allthe same. Poor fellow, he knows not what he says.” 

A chill had fallen over them all—a chill which became accen- 
ave tuated on their return to the library. Helen, yearning to have 
fal | her arm round her husband and lay tender fingers upon that 

hidden sore place she felt within him, had lost for the moment her 

Tho usual power of drawing her guests into comfort and sympathy. 
iter Thus, after half an hour’s ungenial, disjvinted conversation, every 
hy, one was glad to hear Madame de Lormes announce her intention 
ice, of conveying her exhausted body and her sorely tried soul to 
all retirement for the night. 
me, Upon this relief Totol skipped off with Nessie to the billiard- 
In room. ‘ 
sve, Then the Canon faded out of the company : it was his hour for 
ry, the night visit to the chapel. And the Doctor, after several noisy 
‘ful yawns, declared his intention of trotting home as soon as he had 
his had a last glance at his patient, Rose. 
ned Helen was suddenly struck by the wanness of Joy’s face. 
oke “Say good-night, my dear,” said she, after kissing her on the 
iful - forehead. “I shall take a peep in at you by-and-by.” 
an. “Good-night,” said the girl, passively. Then she paused a 
his second; the sailor was next to her. 
rest “Good-night, Miss Joy,” said he heartily, and extended his 
art. hand. 


” 
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After a second’s pause she slid her fingers into it, and felt them 
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engulfed in a warm, close, protecting clasp. His eyes were vainly 
seeking hers. “ What an ugly great hand,” she thought. 

“Good-night, sir,” said she to the Duke. And within herself: 
“ And you, I love you, and now I shall again touch your hand.” 

Cluny was struggling with an absolutely physical repulsion. 

In this moment of hardly perceptible hesitation, Favereau, 
the ever-watchful, stepped quite naturally between him and the 
girl. 

“Mademoiselle, I wish you a very good night,” he said in a 
tone that was admirably balanced between the paternal and the 
ceremonious. 

She shrank in her turn, but could not avoid submitting to his 
handshake, which was at the same time so manceuvred as to dismiss 
her from the room. 

“ That horrid old man. That bad old man. How I hatehim!” 
she said to herself all the way up the stairs. 


When in the smoking-room the Duke sank into his chair behind 
his cigar the strain of pretence was at length relaxed, and—for 
life is full of these ironical compensations—he welcomed the 
moment when he could give way and listen to his own pain. 

Neither Favereau nor Dodd, each likewise extended on their 
lounge, seemed disposed to make any tax on his powers of 
entertainment. Silence therefore reigned in the room, a silence 
grateful to each in his own mood, broken only on occasions by 
the-distant click of balls in the billiard-room beyond or a faint 
squeal from either or both of the light-hearted players. 

At first Cluny smoked mechanically. Fragments of the evening 
conversation, echoes of the Doctor’s rough voice, mingled with the 
turmoil of his thoughts—thoughts by turns self-accusing and 
self-exculpating. By-and-by the red glow died away on the 
brown leaf, his hands dropped inertly on the long cushioned arms. 


“A worthless race! ‘ Hven you, even you, Duke, from the height 
of your delicate honowr—unhappy France!’ Unhappy Franee, 
indeed !” 

Was Lebel right? Was decay in their very blood? His delicate 
honour! “Oh, these things are too dirty for me to touch!” God 
help us! What! This affair where men, his cowntrymen, had lied 
for a good end—for a good end no doubt, as they thought—his 
“honour” had been too delicate even to speak of it. And yet how 
was he better to-day than the false witness, than the men who forged 
“for a good purpose,” as they said? And Favereau, the upright, 
the benevolent, he had lied too—nay, had suggested the lie, for a good 
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purpoese—oh, for a good purpose! “ The aristocrat thrusts the 
delicate fine lady with heel and cane back into the flames. The honest 
sailor clubs the drowning woman and the child, back into the water 
with his oar.” Why? Totol gave the reason : “ To save themselves, 
pardiew!” Helen had cried, “ If my Cluny had been there!” Oh, 
God! oh, God! oh, God !—oh, devil! Her Cluny! “ You are 
brave gentlemen! Two men against a girl.” Brave? Aye, “ take 
them at the test, neither moral nor physical courage.” What had 
he, the man of delicate honowr done with the woman—the child ? 
Into what flames had he not thrust her, back into what waters of 
perdition and of despair? And why, why, why? Totol had 
screeched the infamous reason for him: “ To save himself, pardieu !” 
Himself? Ah, no, not that! To save her, to save Helen! 


The man’s whole soul surged on the tide of passionate tenderness 
towards his wife. The vision of Helen, pure, simple, loving, rose 
before his mind, the most beautiful image of peace, of healing, 
surrounded with the perfume of all womanliness, all lovable ness. 

Fora moment he saw himself on his knees, his head upon her lap, 
and he pictured to himself his own rapture of relief in confiding 
his trouble to her. Had she not always soothed away his 
difficulties? Had she not always understood him as nobody else 
ever did? Then his own cry to Favereau came back to him like 
the howl of the lost soul. No, Helen could not understand! She 
is not one of those women that could understand! Oh, less than 
ever now! If at one moment he had a chance of redemption, now 
it was gone. Yes, Favereau had shown him theright road. Both 
had quailed from its steepness, but now they had wilfully entered 
on the descent, and the mire of it could never be brushed from 
their garments. 

. * * * * 

Luxuriously outstretched in his great leather armchair, George 
Dodd, delightfully at ease both morally and physically, his square 
head thrown back, his sea-blue eyes watching vaguely the opales- 
cent spirals of a choice Havanah’s vanishing life, George Dodd was 
seeing strange visions in the smoke. 

“ Why, the little creature has bewitched me! Who would have 
thought it ?” 

It was a revelation. There was humour also in the situation 
He felt a vast astonishment at himself, but withal an extraordinary 
warm expansion. 

“ I could crush her with one hand, and yet the little thing—one of 
those glances of hers, where the shy woman peeps from inside the 
heart of the child—makes me feel downright silly. George P. Dodd 
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what's come to you? Yow always said the sea would be your only 
mistress, your only bride. What, anyhow, has a sailor to do with a 
wife 2... Unless she had eyes like that, and baby-hair——’ 

At this point there suddenly rose before his eyes a picture of 
a small face, half child’s, half woman’s, under a bridal veil, and 
his strong heart began to thump. 

“Tm bewitched, that’s flat ; and—well, what in the wide world 
is to hinder me, if I choose? Mighty Neptune! I believe I'd rather 
to-night kiss that little creature on the lips than sink the ‘ Merrimac.’ 
In a bad way, George, boy!” 

A smile, however, hovered on the sailor’s face. While he tried 
mentally to shake his head at himself, the deep delight evoked by 
the mere lover’s dream invaded his whole being. 

* * * * * 

As Favereau mechanically smoked one cigarette after another 
and reviewed the events of the night in his clean orderly mind, he 
was conscious, with that precision which accompanied all its 
operations, that this evening’s work had brought him to a critical 
epoch in his life. 

For years he had thought himself finally shorn of all illusions, 
for years he had looked upon life as an observer : emotions, whether 
pleasurable or the reverse, being to him merely objective. Life, 
he had believed, had ceased to have a personal meaning to him 
from the day when he had definitely given up all hope of those 
things that go to make a man’s life—love, marriage, paternity. 
His work he gave to his country, not with any personal ambition, 
not even with any hope of lasting influence, but from the same 
sense of duty which ruled the rest of his actions—the duty of 
acting the part of an honest man while he still cumbered the 
earth. 

Yet to-night he found himself separated by a gulf from the 
moral standpoint of this morning. And, by the pain he felt in 
the sense of loss, he realised how many illusions he had still 
unconsciously held, recognised how impossible it is for man to 
avoid his personal share in others’ existence, in others’ responsi- 
bilities. A profound conviction of the sorrow of the world had 
ever been with him, yet he had flattered himself as able to pass 
through this wretched masquerade they call life, not “ gravely,” 
as a certain thinker advises us, but as that highest type of philoso- 
pher, the true humorist. To-night, however, his whole system 
was crumbling round him. He had laid his foundations upon the 
certitude of his own moral strength, of his own personal worth. 
To him also the Doctor’s words recurred as an echo: “ Take them 
at the test, they fail!” In a larger spirit than that of his unhappy 
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aceomplice, and from a different standpoint, he viewed his own 
fall as part of the miserable inheritance of humanity, accepted 
it without a moment’s weakening, even without remorse. But he 
was sad, sad to the soul. 


“ The chance of keeping that horror of disillusion from Helen? It 
was worth it. I would do it again for that. Poor Helen—my beauti- 
ful Helen! And I, who thought that I could direct her fate, thought 
that the greatness of my sacrifice must secure her happiness! ‘ What 
man could keep himself, year in year out, on Helen’s level?’ Thus 
her husband—the husband I gave her! What man? I could have 
done it—I! and he could not. I knew how to love her. She loved 
me always as a child does. I could have taught her to love me as a 
woman. What devil inspired me? I thought it was the voice of 
God, the voice of right, just because it was so hard. Monstrous 
selfishness, a crime, to wnite my staid manhood to her bright youth! 
Oh, miserable world ; oh, unhappy, groping humanity! Our greatest 
sacrifices are almost ever our greatest mistakes. Where is God in 
all this? Where is right? And yet—and yet! What was it 
Cluny said? Could I, could any other man but this Cluny himself, 
have given to that woman’s face her aureole of joy? Youth calls 
to youth, beauty to beauty, brilliancy to brilliancy. Had she been 
mine the poignancy of anguish which now threatens her soul could 
never have reached her—it never would; but neither could have 
reached her that poignancy of bliss.” He stroked his grey beard 
with a steady hand. “ To-night how beautiful she looked! Oh, 
it shall not all be lost! Helen, if there be a ministering God, and 


I must lose my soul for it, you at least shall keep your earthly 
paradise !” 


He flung his final cigarette into the dish, and looked at Cluny, 
whose face was now compressed into lines of pain, whose eyes 
were closed. He rose from his chair, went over to his friend, laid 
a kind hand upon his shoulder, and said in his ear: 

“Cluny, it is getting late. Helen will be waiting for you.” 

Cluny looked up. And astonishment first, then a wistful in- 
credulous questioning, came hungrily into his eyes. 

“Go to her,” repeated Favereau, and paused. “My God, 
man,” he went on in a passionate whisper, “ have you not got the 
present still? He who knows how to hold the present must not 
fear the future. Go!” 

Cluny sprang to his feet like one recalled to life. His was a 
nature that must utterly despond or buoyantly hope; but too 


eagerly will such natures seize upon hope again. He wrung 
Favereau’s hands. 
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“God bless you,” said he. ‘“ What should I have done without 
you? Ah, Favereau, if we get out of this, I shall be a very 
different man.” 

Favereau looked after him as Cluny hurried from the room, 
forgetting even to bestow a good-night word upon the dreaming 
Dodd still sunk in his armchair; there was no lightening of the 
melancholy in his eyes. 


Cuarter XIX. 


HEuEn gently turned the handle of the door and peeped in. The 
small lamp was still glowing under its pink shade over the girl’s 
bed, but Joy was asleep. 

The Duchess crept softly to her side and looked down. So 
strong was the mother instinct in this childless woman’s heart 
that she, who had never tasted the delight of the “ good-night ” 
nursery visit, who had never known the stealthy gloating over 
one’s treasure—one’s very own !—who had never known the rush 
of protecting tenderness over the helpless being that owes one the 
very breath of life, felt something of the sweet pain of all these 
emotions stir her heart over the child of her adoption. Here at 
last was a child; and she, who had been cheated of motherhood’s 
first joys, was now pleased to cheat herself with the fancy that 
she could still trace some baby graces in her foundling. Childish 
enough looked the sleeping face in its soft relaxation; childish 
the aureole of curling hair, as pale as morning sunshine and as 
fine as gossamer threads ; childishly pouted the lips and childishly 
lay the small, curved hands, one flung outside the pink coverlet, 
the other curling up to the mouth. Justso Helen had seen many 
a peasant child lie in its wooden cot. 

Ah!—she bent closer—what a sobbing sigh! The little one had 
been weeping: the long lashes were still matted and wet with tears! 
Yet it was only as a child may ery, for now in her sleep she smiled 
and—what was this? Shining between her fingers was the string 
of pearls: Joy had fallen asleep holding them to her lips. 

Helen’s heart melted altogether within her. In her loneliness, 
her strangeness, her fatigue and excitement, this poor child had 
turned for consolation to the only thing that had come to her 
from her mother—“ from one who loved her!” 

“What do you know of my mother, madame?” That had been 
that first question she had asked when they had found themselves 
alone together. Alas! what could Helen tell that innocent about 
her mother ? 
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“She is dead. She loved you. She wished me to have you,” 
had been the hesitating answer. The girl had given her a quick 
strange look, and had fallen back into her shy silence. 

The thought of the poor mother and of her sacrifice, the pity 
of it, brought the tears to Helen’s eyes. Then, after her fashion of 
carrying everything beyond the world, she prayed God to help 
her to be a faithful mother to His forlorn creature; she prayed 
for a blessing upon her new duties, and most earnestly for one 
upon the young creature. 

“Oh, my God,” she said, “let these be the last tears of sorrow 
that she may shed in this house!” 
* * . * * 

As Helen re-entered her own sitting-room, she found her 
husband seated by the wood fire. He looked up and his face 
became softened with that look of love and admiration so long 
known, yet as ever dearly prized by her—that look which, after 
fourteen years, had still the power of making her heart flutter 
like that of a happy girl. 

“T have just been looking at the child; she is asleep.” And. 
as she spoke the words, the thought of the ineffable joy it would 
have been to look at a child of his and hers struck her to the 
heart like a dagger stab. But in the very grip of her own pain 
she noticed how his face changed. In an instant she was on her 
knees beside him, her arms round his neck. “But we are very 
happy, Cluny, are we not?” 

He caught her to him with the same extraordinary passion he 
had already shown that evening. She disengaged herself to look 
into his face, her hands pressed against his shoulders. The loose 
sleeves of her dressing-gown fell back from her white arms. 

Beautiful! Oh, she was that indeed! thought the man, as he 
contemplated her. But it was not for her beauty alone he now 
loved her as he did—his Helen ! 

He clasped his feverish hands round her wrists, and madly 
kissed the lovely arm up to the soft curve of the elbow. 

“My saint, my love, my wife!” cried he, almost beside himself. 

Through his ardour, the sense of the trouble seething within 


| him betrayed itself to her quick feminine perception. She began 


to tremble. 

“Cluny, what is it? Tell me. You are not yourself, you have 
not been yourself this evening.” 

“Have I not?” said he, and devoured her lovely face with his 


| piteous eyes. “Forgive me, my beloved.” 


Again she put her arms about him, and drew his head with her 
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“Do not speak,” said she, “I think I know.” The echo of 
many tears had come into her voice. She paused for a moment. 
“ You have never let me guess it,” she said at last, “ till to-night. 
But you, too, have mourned for our silent house, for our love that 
has been so perfect, so great, yet has had to remain so sterile.” 

He interrupted her with broken words, not daring to lift his 
head from her confiding breast. ‘‘ His happiness,” he murmured, 
“required nothing more. He had never felt the want of children, 
so long as. he had her. So long as he kept her.... She was 
his all,” 


She smiled as she answered, but he felt only how her bosom 
heaved. 

“You are too good to me, Cluny. Indeed, I have been too 
happy. No, no, do not call me a saint! “Tis so easy to help 
others a little. And you know, Cluny, you know, I try to be 
good; I am afraid of the judgments of God. You all talk of my 
charity, my piety. It’s not true, it’s all cowardice. I want, so to 
speak, to bribe the Almighty into leaving me my happiness. Oh, 
I feel such terror sometimes !” 

Her voice came more faintly. The man tightened his grasp of 
her and lifted his head. Their eyes sought each others almost 
like those of two frightened children. 

“ Oh, Cluny,” she cried, “do you ever feel afraid, too? ” 

“My God, yes!” 

“ Ah, darling!” It was a great cry: all the joy, the pride of 
the woman loved, rang in it. 

After a pause, during which the warm comfort of her presence, 
the magic of her beauty, the intoxication of his love, began to 
invade the man’s whole being, she suddenly rose to her feet. Un- 
consciously triumphant in her loveliness she stood, looking down 
at him, half shyly, half victoriously. The long ropes of her hair, 
unpinned but not yet untwisted, fell on either side of her 
shoulders to her knees. The pillar of her throat rose proudly. 
The firm sweep of her bosom showed superb under the folds of 
lace. Through drooping lids her sweet eyes caressed him, her 
teeth gleamed between lips parted for a little happy laugh. 

“Since mon seigneur,” she said, “ still loves his old wife, after 
all, why should either he or I fear ? ” 

And Favereau’s words once more echoed in Cluny’s ear : 

“ You have the present still, man. He who knows how to hold 
the present must not fear the future.” 


(To be continued.) 
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